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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 
The latest Intelligence. 

[At a period when the principal nations of Europe are 
exemplifying their claims to that distinction by the 
most laudable means; when, instead of rivalry in war, 
we see them cultivating the arts of peace, and proving 
themselves worthy of the title of civilised and enlight- 
ened, by assiduously prosecuting inquiries likely to 
benefit mankind by the improvement of science, we 
have thought that to throw together, into a single point 
of view, a considerable mass of the floating intelligence 
upon one branch of pursuit, that of geographical informa- 
tion and improvement; might be acceptable to the public. 
England, Germany, Russia, and France, are all distin- 
guished for the activity with which they have recently 
been and areexerting themselves to augment our informa- 
tion with respect to those parts of the globe which we in- 
habit, that are either altogether unknown to us, or very 
partially and imperfectly known. Surely, next to the 
gtand lesson ‘‘ Know thyself,” the most obvious business 
of human beings, endowed with reasoning faculties, 
is to make themselves acquainted with their species 
throughout the earth which is their inheritance, and 
with the various forms, productions, and phenomena 
of the earth itself. Otherwise, we resemble persons 
who live in ancient edifices, and are content with the 
apartments in common use, without caring for suites of 
tooms, galleries, turrets, vaults, and other places which 
surround them, and might be made to contribute greatly 
to their comforts and enjoyments. Indeed, it seems to 

_ bea reproach to Europe, that, during the last five hun- 
dred years, though so much has been done, so much 
has been left undone, in this matter. Of the four quar- 
ters of the globe, it may be said that even Europe has 
several portions unvisited—and Asia immense regions ;— 
that Africa is little understood even on her coasts—and 
that of America on three sides we are all but ignorant. 
With the new quarter, (if it is so called), Australia, we 
have still less familiarity ; and yet we direct our most 
earnest attention to the sun, moon, and stars, in order to 
ascertain their courses, movements, climates, &c. &c., 
while so miserably defective in intelligence respecting 
ourselves and our own planet. Let us hope that the 
spirit now abroad will, in good time, remove this cloud 
of darkness; and that, as becomes an age which boasts 
of its skill, and science, and enlightenment, we may, 
instead of hardly knowing one half of our ball, be 
able to give a tolerable account of the world on 
which we have our being.} ‘ 

1. Captain Parry’s projected Expedition has 

for its object to reach the Northern Pole: to 

make known to us what the inmost point of 
the ice-bound Arctic Circle is. Upon this 
subject we had acquired some information ; but 
the last Quarterly Review has anticipated most 
of it, and we shall therefore avail ourselves of 
its statements, coming, as we presume they do,* 
from a gentleman to whom the public owe so 
much for promoting the honour of England in 
these respects;—we allude to Mr. WwW, 
whose zeal has originated or en almost 
every voyage of discovery which has conduced 
80 much to elevate our national character. The 
readers of the Literary Gazette will, at the 
same time, be gratified to observe, that the plan 
which it has all along reconimended is that at 
length adopted. Captain Franklin had offered 
himself to undertake a journey over the ice 
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from Spitzbergen to the Pole, and this has been 
adopted by Captain Parry,* who, in addition 
to his own ardent expectations of success, pro- 
cured the sanction of the Royal Society to the 
practicability of the enterprise. Upon this, 
indeed, we do not set a very high value; for if 
the thing did not stand well upon its own bases, 
an opinion, obtained as this might.be, could 
serve no other purpose than that of being a 
ground for government to act upon, instead of its 
own responsibility. But, however originating, 
the result is, that the Hecla is to be prepared 
for Captain Parry early in the ensuing spring, 
and in that vessel he is to proceed to “ Cloven 
Cliff,” in Spitzbergen, lat. 79° 52’, (or about 
600 miles from the Pole,) which he is expected 
to reach towards the end of May. From this 
point he will depart with two vessels which are 
capable of being used either as boats or sledges, 
as water or ice is found to prevail. They are 
to be built of light, tough, and flexible ma- 
terials, with coverings of leather and oil-cloth ; 
the latter convertible into sails. Two officers 
and ten men are to be appointed to each, with 
provisions for ninety-two days, which, if they 
only travelled, on the average, thirteen miles 
per day, and met with no insurmountable 
obstacle, would be sufficient for their reaching 
the long-desired pole, and returtiing to the 
Hecla, at Cloven Cliff. Dogs or rein-deer (the 
former preferable for drawing thesledges, when 
necessary, but the latter better for food, in case 
of accident or detention) are to be taken on the 
expedition. It is anticipated that fish may be 
met with to feed either animals. Captain 
Parry himself is sanguine of success, as the 
water is generally quite smooth. The summer 
temperature is far from being severe, there is 
perpetual light, with the sun continually above 
the horizon, and he knows from experience that 
the men on such occasions are always very 
healthy. We hope to be excused for suggest- 
ing, as we do not see it mentioned in the 
Quarterly Review, that fuel will be as im- 
portant a part of the stowage as even provi- 
sions. During his absence, the boats of the 
ship are to be engaged in exploring the eastern 
side of Spitzbergen ; and the officers and men 
of science in making philosophical experiments 
with the pendulum, on magnetism and me- 
teorology, in natural history, &c. The reward 
of success, besides the personal glory and ge- 
neral advantage attending the exploit, will be 
£5,000. ; and we earnestly hope that by this 
day twelvemonths Captain Parry and his gal- 
lant companions may be safe in London to 
claim and receive it. 

2. We had the pleasure in our last Number 
to announce (very concisely indeed) the arrival 
of intelligence from Captain Franklin and Dr. 





* The first who set a bold example in this way, how- 
ever, was Baron Wrangel, of whose we gave 
an account in the Literary Gazette, No. 382. He A. 
may be remembered) only » and travelled with ~ | 
dried fish to subsist upon for forty days on the ice, 
stopped the water, and exposed to oor that 
element for which he was not provided. Baron Wrangel 

altogether, however, about four years on the ice in 
this climate, and had neither the protection, covering, 
nor comforts, provided fos our countrymen. 
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Richardson, who at the date November 5th 
were wéll, and in sanguine spirits. Their 
winter quarters had been named Fort Franklin, 
an edifice of rough | of wood, with the 
interstices filled up with a plaster of clay and 
mud. It was thus made weather-tight and 
comparatively comfortable; though a letter 
published in the New Times says, that, ** from 
the heat of the fires within, and the effect of 
the frost without, the green wood was con- 
stantly cracking, and admitting a breeze suf- 
ficient to make the fire burn without any 
necessity for bellows.” The same letter speaks 
of a boat having been twenty miles to sea, 
which we do not comprehend, as Great Bear 
Lake, where the Expedition was, is at a con- 
siderable distance from the coast, to the east 
of Mackenzie River, into which it sends a 
branch. 

3. Captain Phillip King’s Survey of the 
Coasts of Australia, between 1818 and 1822, 
has furnished more information than we pre- 
viously possessed respecting this newest quarter 
of the earth, as a fifth part has very generally 
been denominated by one of the most genuine 
and largest geographical bulls ever perpetrated. 
Of this important service, we are rather sur. 

rised that the details have not yet appeared. 

e shall give as suecinct an outline of it as we 
can, lest we spread this paper into too much 
bulk for our weekly compass. 

The Terra Australis incognita of our elders 
has now béen slightly known to us about three 
centuries,” but it is only within little more than 
the last hundred years, that, commencing with 
Dampier, 1688, we have begun to acquire any 
thing like certain intelligence with regard to it. 
Up to the present time, Cook, Vancouver, 
Bligh, Flinders, and others, have added to the 
stock of information; but still, not only the 
vast interior, but even the whole north, north- 
west, and western shores, from Arnhem Bay, 
near the Gulf of Carpentaria, to North-west 
Cape, including Van Diemen’s Bay and Rose- 
mary Islands, remained’ to be ‘explored. To 
perform this task, Captain King sailed from 
Port Jackson in the Mermaid, teak cutter of 
84 tons, with a total crew of nineteen souls, 
including Mr. Allan Cunningham, (not the 
poet but an able botanical collector,) and Boon. 
garee, the native of Port Jackson, who had 
previously accompanied Captain Flinders, Pro- 
ceeding southward, he touched at Twefold Bay, 
saw some natives, and passed Bass 
Strait, between New Holland and Van Die "s 
Land ; and thence along the south coast to-King 
George the Third’s Sound, where he-stayed 
a short while, and again pursued his voyage 
northerly to North-west Cape, carefully sur- 
veying and laying down the coast the whole 
way. The same skilful and persevering con- 
duct was observed in examining ‘shoals, still 
more to the north, called Rowley’s Shoals; 
and on the north coast itself, Goulburn Islands, 
Mountnorris and Raffles Bays. Being now 


* There is a curious ancient chart by Rots, in 1542, 
laying Gove Go Se » in name and elimate 
ly resembling Botany Bay. 
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between New Holland and Java, Sumbawa, 
Floris, Timor, and the whole Eastern Archi- 
pelago, the Mermaid met and communicated 
with a Malay fleet, and then went into Port 
Essi : and the navigators were attacked 
by the natives in a place (by coincidence, and 
not unappropriately) called Knocker’s Bay. 
They appear to be very enterprising thieves, 
and stole every thing they could carry off, even 
to attempting the largest boats. Much of the 
northern coast, including Van Diemen’s Gulf, 
part of Melville Island, Sir George Hope’s 
Islands, and Alligator Rivers, was inspected, 
and the vessel crossed to Coepang in Timor. 
Of this place and island, Capt. King gives an 
interesting description. The natives call the 
opposite New Hollanders Maregas, and from 
what they report of them, from trepang-fishing 
on their shores, it would appear that they are 
an exceedingly treacherous and savage race, 
and that there are several rivers upon the 
coast. To this coast our countrymen returned, 
were attacked with dysentery, and lost one of 
the crew ; sailed back to Port Jackson in July, 
after seven months’ absence, with a valuable 
collection of dried plants, seeds, and some insects 
and geological specimens. 

Till December was employed in constructing 
the charts, &c. of the past voyage; and the 
Mermaid, being re-equipped, again visited Van 
Diemen’s Land, where Macquarrie Harbour and 
Hobart Town chiefly received attention; but 
the trees at Pine Cove were particularly no- 
ticed, with an eye to nautical uses ; and inter- 
course was had with the natives, and a partial 
vocabulary of their language gathered from 
them. It seems to be a curious dialect. This 
occupied only about two months. 

| May 1819, Captain King was ready for 
another voyage, in which Lieutenant Oxley 
accompanied him in the brig Lady Nelson. 
They made a running survey of the east coast ; 
and the Lady Nelson having returned, Captain 
K. went on to the north from this side ;—dis- 
covered a bay, and named it Rodd’s Bay ; visited 
the Perey Islands ; and finally, examining all 
between, reached Endeavour River, near the 
north-east part of this continent, where it is 
probable Captain Cook landed his stores forty- 
Inine years before. 
a nded, but burnt the long grass on the shore, 
tO prevent the Indians from treating him as 
they mischievously treated his celebrated pre- 
decessor. The natives were very suspicious— 
they had shields in the. shape of crescents, 
made of the coral tree, and painted with black 
stri On one occasion a serious quarrel was 
likely to arise from a sailor’s attempting. to 
comb a bey’s head; which so epraged the 
native party, that they armed themselves with 
stones for an attack, and could agp recifed 

ng 


till the offender was sent, off, gentry 
wanted to appropriate every. thi saw ; 
and at one time got to the of throwing 
their yes, because they were refused 


hassaga 

the clothing of the men on shore: these hap- 
pened to do no harm; and a few muskets fired 
over their heads drove them away precipi- 
tately; Mn. Cunningham was at this time at 
a dis in the woods botanizing ; but a party, 
immediately despatched, luckily met with him, 
and saved him from the revenge of the Indians. 

As far as the ship’s boat could ascend the 
river Endeavour, it was observed that the 


country was low and barren, (shallow, and | being 


fresh nine miles from the mouth). The river 

itself pursued a very tortuous course, for some 
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Here Captain K. also. 


back, the country is open and grassy, with 
some low shrubs, and a few striking trees 
which vary the scene. 

From the Endeavour the examination of the 
coast was continued, till, after narrowly avoiding 
wreck at Escape River, the cutter rounded the 
farthest northern point of New Holland, Cape 
York, and followed The track of the Investigator, 
through Torres Straits, which run between 
that cape and a legion of islands, reefs, and 
sand-banks. Her way was then cross the Gulf 
of Carpentaria, to resume the survey of the 
northern coast, from the opposite direction to 
that of the preceding year. In this portion of 
the Expedition, the chief discovery (on a 
coast where rivers are so rare) was Liverpool 
River. In this vicinity, as they passed up to 
examine the river, the watch was alarmed at 
midnight, and the musketry prepared in conse- 
quence of noises heard from the shore; which, 
instead of hostile natives, was ultimately found 
to proceed from a bird, whose note so exactly 
resembled the human cry, as to frighten the 
boat’s crew. The Liverpool River is about 
four miles wide at its mouth, where it forms a 
good port, with an island, named Entrance 
Island. Ten miles up it is only half a mile 
wide, and gradually decreases. Most of the 
streams in this country resemble it in this re- 
spect ; which shews the nature and formation 
of the land,—level, and without those noble 
rivers which flow from mountainous regions. 

The Liverpool swarms with fish, and am- 
phibious fish. Egrets were seen, and immense 
numbers of white cockatoos. Alligators, the 
largest twelve or thirteen feet long, and not 
equal in dimensions to those in Alligator rivers. 
The mosquitos as intolerable as in the worst 
parts of South America. By October 1819, 
the whole northern coast was examined to its 
north-west point, Cape Londonderry. Near 
this they were again assailed by the natives, 
who were uniformly hostile; sailed for Coe- 
pang, but were obliged to bear up for the 
Island of Savu, the rajah of which they saw— 
and the inhabitants, who would give every 
thing for gunpowder. Nothing particular 
occurred till they once more returned to Port 
Jackson. 

The third voyage, 1820, went over some of 
the old grounds,—the vessel having previously 
been put under water to destroy its myriads of 
rats and cock-roaches; but the latter reap- 
peared from eggs, as soon as they reached a 
warmer climate. 

At one place, among the native arms is 
mentioned the boomerang as a formidable 
weapon, though only a curved piece of heavy 
wood, forming an obtuse angle, from eighteen 
to ‘thirty inches in length, and from two to 
three broad, thrown by hand. It is generally 
impelled against the wind, and takes a rapid 
rotatory motion, With this, hunters kill kan- 
garoos and other animals. Here a looking- 
glass, by shewing the natives their ugly 'fea- 
tures, rendered them so furious, that it was 
with difficulty our countrymen abstained from 
using fire-arms in their own defence. They 
(the natives) are tall and slender, with long 
curly hair, square heads, and lank limbs. At 
Endeavour River, the second visit, the people 
did not act with hostility ; but some of them 
concealed spears, and ethers carried them be- 
ween their toes (to avoid the appearance of 
ing armed), a tolerably sure indication of 
treacherous intentions. 

The Mermaid having been found unworthy, 
the Dromedary, a teak ship of 170 tons, new- 
named the Bathurst, was fitted out for a fourth 





voyage, and Captain King sailed in her, in 
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May 182], with a complement of thirty-two 
men, (besides a girl, about fourteen years of 
age, who was found eoncealed among the casks 
in the hold, where she had endured four days 
locking up for love of the boatswain). They 
again proceeded round by the eastern coast 
and surveyed many points not sufficiently ex. 
plored before, and visited and examined a 
multitude of islands. In fishing, monstrous 
sting-rays were caught, measuring twelve feet 
across, and the liver of one filling a pork-bar. 
rel! An affray took place with the natives 
early in this voyage; and we must observe, 
that, in several cases, the Europeans do not 
seem to have conducted themselves very pru. 
dently in their intercourse with savages, whom 
they often needlessly alarmed and provoked, 
At one place, a remarkable cavern, cut out into 
galleries, was seen: it was ornamented with 
rude drawings, formed by dots of white clay 
and crossed lines upon a red-ochre ground, 
and representing sharks, porpoises, turtles, 
lizards, various fish, kangaroos, dogs, clubs, 
canoes, watergourds, &c. Plenty of turtles’ 
heads were lying round in niches, and shewed 
how well the natives had fared in this art-em- 
bellished retreat. Having navigated all along 
the northern coast, Prince Regent’s River (on 
the riorth.west) was visited, and abundance of 
water found, from a cascade (a wonder in this 
quarter of the world) of successive shelves, and 
nearly 150 feet in height. About ten miles 
up this river, there is a dangerous rapid, run. 
ning among rocks and stones at the rate of 
five or six knots an hour. Above this is a 
beautiful fresh-water rivulet, quite transparent, 
and forming a striking contrast with the mud- 
died waters below, where the tide reaches : (the 
country, however, is sterile). Alligators fif- 
teen feet long, mullets, porpoises, (as high as 
the first fall, fifty miles from the sea), were 
seen here, and very curious amphibious mud. 
fish, nine inches long (chironectes, sp. Cuvier), 
covered the banks at low water. They sported, 
and ran at each other open-mouthed: but 
when approached, instantly buried themselves 
in the mud, as if they disappeared by magic. 
They reappeared quite as suddenly, and so 
quick were their motions, that only two ‘or 
three, seemingly killed when asleep, could be 
shot for specimens. It is by means of very 
strong fins that they make the holes into which 
they escape ; and on land the pectoral fins are 
used as legs. In Hanover Bay, the next land- 
ing point, Mr. Montgomery, the surgeon, was 
severely wounded in the back, by a native spear 
treacherously thrown. To punish this offence, 
the natives were attacked next day, one shot 
in the shoulder, and-a quantity of their rafts, 
arms, and other implements, captured and 
carried away. Soon after this, Captain King 
sailed for the Mauritius. From Port Louis he 
_— sought the south-west coast of New 
olland ; and had a good deal of communica- 
tion with the natives in King George III.’s 
Sound. They were, strange to say, peaceable ; 
ate raw seal flesh in a most disgusting man- 
ner; and wore cloaks of kangaroo skins, on 
which they also sat and slept. One Indian, of 
superior intelligence, allowed himself to be 
shaved, and dressed in a sailor’s garb. The 
tribe, about forty in number, sold all their 
spears, throwing-sticks, hammers, &c., at 
about half a biscuit each. They paint with 
red ochre and seal-oil: ornament themselves 
with parrot feathers and escalop shells, twisted 
into astring® of opossum fur, or with bracelets of 


* This sort of string, wound round their bodies hun- 
belts, 
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+ tails; and seem to be afraid of the water, 
which they have no vessels to navigate, 

The aest coast was next particularly sur- 
veyed, and an extraordinary mirage (several 
of which phenomena occurred during the 

) was noticed, which caused an appear- 
ance of land, rocks, sandy beeches, trees, and 
‘ all round, where none existed in 
reality: such strange effect and deception may 
have led to many of the erroneous reports 
which have filled our charts with imaginary 

It is also remarkable, that the vegeta- 
tion of some of the islands quite close to the 
continent, is almost entirely different from that 
on the main land. Having completed his 
nautical observations, Captain King again re- 
turned to Port Jackson, in April 1822, and 
soon after sailed for England, having most 
satisfactorily finished his indefatigable, la- 
borious, and useful service. The general 
results may be summed up—the northern 
and north western coasts of Australia may 
now be safely navigated for 1,500 miles. The 
western coast is also sufficiently explored, to 
shew that it is extremely difficult of approach, 
and contains perhaps but one safe anchorage, 
Shark’s Bay. Quadrupeds are few ; but birds 
very numerous. The botanical collection (a 
latge one) is now in the hands of Mr. Aiton, 
his Majesty’s gardener at Kew ; and a herba- 
rium, of about 500 species, in the possession of 
Mr. Lambert, one of our ablest botanists. 

Possession has been taken on the north, at 
Arnhem’s Land, in 1824; and also of Cape 
Van Diemen, Melville’s Island, on which 
island an establishment has been formed. 
This settlement promises great advantages. 
The natives have been very hostile, so that 
skirmishes have taken place, and some of them 
been killed and wounded. The settlement 
consisted at the last accounts of 126 indi- 
viduals, among whom were only three or four 
women, and forty-five convicts. The soil is 
good, and the climate capable of growing all 
the valuable productions of the East, particu- 
larly spices. The port is also admirably situ- 
ated for commercial enterprise. The want of 
navigable rivers will long keep the interior of 
New Holland sealed from European enter- 
prise; but perseverance must ultimately over- 
come all obstacles, and bring forth many addi- 
tions to the vast stores of natural history 
already obtained from these parts. 

4, Captain King’s present voyage, with 
two ships of war, completely equipped with 
philosophical instruments, &c. &c., to ex- 
plore the coasts of the southern Peninsula 
of America, has been suggested by the sea- 
man-like and scientific researches of our 
friend Captain Weddell in these parts, and 
in the Antarctic circle. Of this intrepid and 
able navigator, the Reviewer in the Quarterly 
very justly observes, that his enterprises 
remind us strongly of the skill and success 
of those early British sailor worthies, who 
have earned an everlasting name by their dis- 
coveries, and by their contributions to hydro- 
graphical knowledge. Captain Weddell has 
Just transmitted to us a small but extremely 
important pamphlet,* bearing upon all the in- 
teresting points connected with expeditions to 
the North and South Poles. He maintains 
the probability of the Polar Regions being 
temperate, not only in consequence of the 
actual presence of the sun for several months, 
but in consequence of the properties of 
matter at and about the poles. He judiciously 

rVves : 
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“ There are only two states of the Polar 
Regions which seem to afford a hope of their 
being accessible. The first and most flattering 
supposition is that of the extremities of the 
globe being clear of land, and having a clear 
expanse of ocean reaching from Polar 
Circle, some degrees towards the Equator ; and 
the other state is that of having land .immedi- 
ately about the poles, consisting of matter 
capable of retaining through the winter part of 
the caloric absorbed during summer. 

** As we know of no land nearer to the South 


Pole than 20} degrees of latitude, or 1230: 


miles, and as I have ascertained that within 
855 miles there is neither field, ice, nor land, 
the supposition that the South Pole may be 
covered with an expanse of water is at hon 
probable.’** 

Captain Weddell seems to attach considerable 
regard to St. Pierre’s idea of the annual melt- 
ing of the polar ices; though insufficient to 
account for his fanciful theory of the tides 
being occasioned by that increase of the waters 
of ocean. He adds,— 

**T am inclined to hazard an opinion, that 
the effects of the sun, as caused by his alternate 
presence and absence on the two simple ele- 
ments of earth and water, will be periodically 
the same. Water unconnected with land will 
undergo no greater conversion into ice during 
the absence of the sun than can be again de- 
stroyed by his presence. No part of visible 
matter exhibits a tendency to progress in any 
one state indefinitely.” 

It seems probable that Captain King may 
have more easy access to the South Pole than 
can possibly be had to the North; for Captain 
Weddell points out to us,— 

‘* By a glance at the map of the polar parts 
of the two hemispheres, it will be seen how 
many more points of access there are to the 
South Pole than to that of the North. The 
only openings to the northern Polar Regions 
are by Bhering’s Straits, and by the Spitsbergen 
Sea, forming together not more than one- 
ninth of the circle of the seventieth degree of 
latitude. 

“* The Antarctic Regions are differently cir- 
cumstanced as regards land, for we know of 
none to the south of 694; and that is reported 
to be an island of small extent, and probably is 
a part of the Archipelago of South Shetland. 

“¢ The difficulties attendant on the navigation 
of the Antarctic Sea, so far as I have seen, 
consist in having to pass through chains of 
ice islands, floating between the ‘latitudes of 
60° and the Polar Circle. Within this portion 
of both hemispheres, probably, the principal 
ices will be met with.” 

He thus also anticipates a polar basin for 
Captain Parry; and Captain Parry says, that 
if he finds water, his excursion will be much 
shortened, and much more easily performed. 

§ Captain Owen’s voyages to explore the 
coasts of Africa, are among the most interesting 
of the age; and of them little has yet trans- 
pired. We are happily enabled to give a cor- 
rect outline of them, though our limits will 
not admit of our going at length into par- 
ticulars. Like Captain King, Captain Owen, 
who has just returnéd@ home, was indefatigably 
employed for four years; and the following are 
the heads of his valuable labours. His voyage 
out was by Lisbon, Madeira, Teneriffe, the 
Canaries, Cape de Verd, Trinidad, Rio Janeiro, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. [We wish our 
readers to place any ordinary map before them. } 





* 81 deg. 50 min. js, we believe, the nearest certain 
approach yet made to the North Pole, 





en nn anne ene 
From the Cape the course taken was to Algoa 
Bay, Delagoa Bay, the coasts St. Mary of 
Madagascar, Mozambique, Delagoa Bay, Al- 
goa Bay, the Cape. Im this branch of the 
voyage, several events of considerable interest 
occurred, and some disasters were encoun. 
tered. Among other things, the kingdom 
of Temby was ceded by its African owners 
to the British, The second course was, 
from the Cape to Algoa, Delagoa, Quilli- 
mane, Inhanbam, Sofala, Mozambique, Bom- 
bay, Muskat, Coast of Arabia, Socotra, and 
the entire coast of Africa, from 12° north to 
18° south ; thence to Delagoa and the Mauri- 
tius. During this voyage the incidents were, 
it may readily be supposed, very numerous and 
remarkable. The ancient kingdoms of Mom- 
bas ;and Melinda were given over to the 
English captain, after having been lost sight 
of for more than a hundred years! From 
Mauritius, the whole coasts of Madagascar, 
Johanna, Mozambique, Mombas, the Leychel- 
les, Mogodoxa, were visited: Mombas a second 
time, Zanzebar, the Leychelles (dis), the west 
of Madagascar, Mozambique (dis), and to the 
Mauritius. It was in-this last part that a 
slaving-vessel was seized by our cruisers. 
Returning to the Cape, Captain Owen touched 
at Natal, and obtained an almost complete 
history of the Caffre tribe in that quarter. 
Every place almost, in these diversified and 
interesting routes, produced its adventures ; 
and whenever the narrative is published (which 
we trust is about te be done), we are sure it 
must be one of great attraction to the public. 
After this (as has recently been stated in this and 
other journals), Captain Owen.explored all the 
western coast of Africa. We may remark, 
that throughout, the intelligence of Mr. In- 
verarity, where it treated of points which the 
Expedition examined, was completely verified ; 
and his statements may be received as au- 
thority. Mr. Horsburgh’s compilation of Voy- 
ages in this quarter is also said to be sufficiently 
accurate. 

A few particulars may be acceptable, as an 
example of the circumstances attending these 
voyages. A party was despatched to survey 
the Zambezi River, and left Quillimane in a 
large canoe for that purpose. They set out a 
little before dark, with fourteen days’ pro- 
visions, from the Baracouta, and consisted of 
Lieut. Brown, Mr. Forbes the botanist, Kil- 
patrick, assistant-surgeon, Adonis, a black 
man, Jozi, a native of Angola, and the rowers. 
At night they stopped off Quillimane, the 
party sleeping in the canoe, and the boatmen 
on shore. Next day at sunrise proceeded up the 
river, and stopped’ at sunset at Chi a 
small place belonging to the Governor of Quil- 
limane. Third day passed through an archi- 
pelago of small islands, and in the evening 
arrived at Boca de Rio, a large town under the 
government of Moccamboogio, a Caffre chief, a 
very tall and lusty fellow, who speke Port 
fluently. At this part of the river there is a sand 
bar, of several miles in extent, and. the canoe 
could proceed no higher. It. was therefore un- 
loaded. The party remained four days at 
Boca de Rio, which they left in palanquins, 
and with natives to carry them and the bag- 
gage. By two o’clock they reached the house 
of Mangalla, another Caffre chief, where they 
passed the night; and after next day’s journey 
reposed at the residence of Jose Machiano, a 
Mulatto, who had many slaves, and lived in the 
midst of a populous country. Next nigho 
they were at the house of Paulo Mariano, 
a Canarene or Creole, who treated them most 
hospitably, and with whom they rested a forts 
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night, in consequence of the illness of Mr. 
Forbes. They then embarked again in four 
canoes, and got to Kipanga, the abode of a 
Donna Pascoa, seated on the river’s bank. 
Mariano is situated at the confluence of the 
Quillimane. and Lucilis rivers; thence to Ki- 
panga, the former is divided, by a a of 
isles and sand-banks, into two branches, which 
unite at Kipanga, and form a deep channel. 
Behind Donna Pascoa’s is a fresh water lake, 
full of hippopotami; and lions, tigers, and 
almost every other species of wild beast, abound 
here. The country is an extensive forest of 
fine trees; and maize, beans, and peas, are 
largely cultivated. Cattle are very searce, and 
sheep still more so; the natives have little ani- 
mal food except wild hogs and poultry, and they 
live chiefly on vegetables. Sofala is eight days’ 
distance on foot. Ascending the river still, 
the party in two days came to a_ perfect 
wilderness, inhabited only by multitudes of 
hippopotami. Above this they passed through 
a thickly wooded district; the right bank 
being possessed by fierce independent tribes of 
savages, who despise those on the left, under 
the dominion of the Portuguese. Mr. Forbes 
died at this period, and his corpse was sent to 
Senna for interment. Continuing their pro- 
gress, his companions passed through low 
meadow lands without inhabitants, and occa- 
sionally overflowed. Messrs. Brown and Kil- 
patrick and the two black men remained at 
Senna for a month, shooting birds, drawing, 
&c., when Mr. Brown fell a victim to the 
climate, and was soon followed to the grave by 
the last European of the number, Surgeon Kil- 
patrick. Such is one of the melancholy episodes 
belonging to this voyage. Again, while sur- 
veying the Coast of Madagascar, Messrs. Bowie 
and Parsons, officers of the Baraconta, went in 
a boat to a small island, and after performing 
their duty, allowed the men to go along the 
shore to gather shells, while they remained in 
the boat. On landing, no natives were seen ; 
but one armed with two spears, soon joined 
them, and was suffered to handle a loaded 
musket, which he did with great dexterity. 
He was left standing by the boat when the 
crew went shell-gathering, and when they re- 
turned in half an hour, they were alarmed at 
not seeing their officers. Both these fine zealous 
young men were murdered. Mr. Parsons was 
found lying dead in the water about twenty 
ards distant; and Mr. Bowie, covered with 
is own gore, in the boat. The musket was 
taken, the bayonet left; this temptation was 
too great for the desperate savage. 
6. Of the Expedition toexamine the Northern 
«Coast of Africa in 1821-2, under the command 
of Captain F. W. Beechey (accompanied by his 
brother, H. W. Beechey, Esq.) we know very 
little beyond what Mr. Murray has announced 
of their forthcoming volume. We understand 
that they have been very successful in investi- 
gating remains of antiquity in the Pentapolis, 
and can give a good account of the Syrtis and 
Cyrenaica. The ability of Mr. Beechey as 
a draughtsman is also well calculated to bestow 
an added feature of value to this work. The 
ruins of the ancient cities Cyrene, Arsinoe, 
Berenice, Ptolemais or Barce, and Apollonia, 
must have furnished ample and interesting 
materials for the pencil and graver. This 
ground has also been explored by Mr. Pacho, 
whose travels in the Cyrenaica are, we learn, 
very interesting. In one place we have heard 
of prodigious and superb remains, hitherto 
unknown, being discovered on the very edge 
of the t desert (by, we believe, another 
individual), of which we had some hopes of 


obtaining the particulars through a private 
friend, not yet realised. The letter which we 
saw, described them as being of the highest 
class, and mostly Roman, though mingled with 
massy anterior architecture. 

Mr. Pacho himself has followed a good deal 
in the footsteps of Della Cella, whose work we 
reviewed a year or two since. He describes 
the vast Necropolis of Cyrene, which still holds 
the bones of its once inhabitants, as giving a 
prodigious idea of the ancient splendour and 
immense population of the capital of African- 
Greece. Many sarcophaguses remain ; and a 
multitude of inscriptions, sculptures, and paint- 
ings of the most interesting order. Ptolemais 
displays the fine ruins of a temple, of which 
some of the columns are yet standing; also 
Greek inscriptions aid tombs. The site of 
Teuchira is also covered with architectural 
ruins: and at the modern Bengazi, all that 
still exists of Berenice is found. Canals, aque- 
ducts, fountains, and magnificent works of 
every kind, still cover the Cyrenaica with ves- 
tiges of former utility and power; but this 
subject would carry us too far, and we must, 
at least, postpone what we might state respect- 
ing it. 

7. None of the preceding expeditions, how- 
ever, exceed in interest the combined attempt 
now carrying on in Africa by Major Laing and 
Captain Clapperton. It will be remembered, 
that the former from the north, and the latter 
from the south, are cutting.this continent into 
two great divisions, by which the existence and 
course of the Niger, (or whatever name this 
long-sought river may bear,) will, in all human 
probability, be ascertained. That they live, 
and are proceeding with considerable success, 
has been publicly announced ; and that Major 
Laing had, early in the present year, ap- 
proached within a short distance of Timbuctoo, 
on the one hand, while Captain Clapperton, on 
the other, was, at the beginning of March, 
at Katunga, in Eyo or Hio. 

The latest accounts from Captain Clapperton 
mention the death of Captain Pearce, of the 
Royal Navy, a gentleman much esteemed by all 
who knew him, and a noble enterprising charac- 
ter. Captain C. himself had recovered from a 
severe fever. We are enabled to say that the 
way which he has to traverse from the coast to 
Sackatoo is through a very difficult and imprac- 
ticable country ; and that there he is likely to 
meet with baffling opposition from the Portu- 
guese settlers, who have planted themselves (as 
we see in the extract from Captain Owen’s 
journal) a long way up the banks of the African 
rivers. They are all slave-traffickers, and 
cannot look with a friendly eye on men who 
come to put an end to that inhuman trade, and 
emancipate the native rulers from the chain of 
crime and bloodshed with which its pursuit has 
tempted them to bind themselves. Should he 
get forward, there can be no doubt he will 
solve the grand problem of the Niger, if such 
river exist; but Major Denham’s hypothesis, 
as to the term Wangara, certainly applies to 
the well-known descriptive appellation of Niger. 

Of Major Laing’s having reached Timbuctoo, 
very little, if any, doubt is entertained by those 
best informed on the subject. He is a traveller, 
indeed, well fitted to cope with obstacles and 
delays ; for not only is his mind resolute, but 
his frame, slight and hardy, is that best calcu- 
lated to resist the horrid climate to which he 
is exposed. 

8. In the ** Travels of Chevalier Gamba in 
Southern Russia, especially in the Provinces 
beyond Mount Caucasus ;” after an intro- 





duction, giving a view of the foreign com- 
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merce of England, M. Gamba calls our at. 
tention to Asia, and offers some Opinions 
on the means of extending the commercial 
intercourse between the several nations of 
Europe, and of procuring a market for the 
increased produce .of our manufacturing esta. 
blishments. 

In the first volume, after the introduction, 
the author describes the commerce of Odessa, 
his voyage to the port of Sebastopol, to Soukum. 
Kalé, and to Redoute-Kalé ; the trade between 
Mingrelia and the lower ports of the Euxine 
and the Mediterranean; the course of the 
Phasis, the inland route to Cotays; his ex. 
cursions in the four districts of Imiretta: he 
ends with a description of Colchis, its anti. 
quities, agriculture, the manners and character 
of the inhabitants, &c. 

The second volume treats of the route from 
Mosdoc to Tiflis, and from Tiflis to Cotays ; the 
writer then describes an excursion in Cakethia, 
speaks of the commerce between Tiflis and all 
the interior of Asia, and of the advantages 
which this new market offers for the disposal of 
our manufactures. 

From Tiflis the author goes to Baku, by 
way of Elisabeth-Pol and Schoumaki, and 
treats of the commerce of the Caspian Sea, 
From Baku he goes to Kouba, Derbent, Tarki, 
Kitzlaer, and Astrachan. 

Thus, the Chevalier Gamba’s work will 
make us acquainted with countries of which 
we had but an imperfect notion; such as the 
ancient Colchis and the banks of the Caspian 
Sea. It is calculated to induce the French mer- 
chants to form establishments in a country 
regarding which they had till now scarcely any 
information. 

9. Russian Voyage of Discovery.—On the 
proposal of the Admiralty department, his 
Majesty consented, with the greatest readi- 
ness, to the building and equipment of two 
ships, for the purpose of making a more 
accurate survey of the coasts of the Russian 
empire on the Pacific Ocean; and also for a 
voyage of discovery in the southern part of 
the Great Ocean. Captain Stanjykowitsch and 
Captain von Litke, have been appointed com. 
manders of these two vessels. To the tirst was 
assigned the survey of the north-west coast of 
America and the Aleutian Islands; and to the 
latter, the entire eastern coast of Asia, as far 
as should be found practicable. Both ships 
were to be provided with physicians, naturalists, 
and draughtsmen. Messrs. Isenbeck, Cas- 
talcky, and Michaeloff, were selected for the 
Moller, Captain Stanjykowitsch ; and Baron 
von Kottlitz, Mr. Posselt, and Dr. Mertens, 
for. the Seniavin, Captain Litke. The two 
ships are instructed to touch at Copenhagen, 
England, the Canary Islands, and Rio de 
Janeiro. After a short stay at the latter place, 
they are to double Cape Horn, and to visit the 
Society Islands, especially Otaheite, and thence 
to steer northwards to the Sandwich Islands. 
They then go to Sitka, the settlement of the 
Russian North American company, where they 
are to leave part of the cargo. There the two 
ships separate. Captain Litke, after a short 
stay at Oonalashka, will proceed immediately 
to Beering's Straits, where his hydrographical 
operations are to commence. The coasts of 
Kamtschatka are to be explored in July and 
August, about which latter time the Seniavin 
will arrive in the harbour of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. The winter of 1827 and 28 is par- 
ticularly to be devoted to the Caroline Islands. 
The summer of 28 is to be employed in the 
survey of the sea of Otchosk. The ships will 





pass the winter of 1828 and 29 in the southern 
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kalf of the Southern Ocean, thence pass by 

Solomon’s Islands and the whole Archipelago 

of the Molucca Islands, and return to Europe 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

10. We should not dismiss this paper, long 
asitis, without mentioning M. Freycinet’s late 
voyage round the world, now publishing in 
France; Duperry’s voyage, of a similar cha- 
racter, and Bougainville’s ; which latter is fre- 
quently alluded to by Captain King; who 
notices a number of geographical errors com- 
mitted by that officer, by Baudin, and by other 
French navigators. 

Caillaud’s Travels in Nubia also demand at- 
tention ; and belonging to Russia, we have also 
Capt. Wassilief’s voyage to the Pacific Ocean, 
in 1819, 20, 21 ; Capt. Billinghausen’s voyage 
to the South Pole. He did not penetrate so 
far as Captain Weddell, and returned in 1822. 
Captain Kotzebue’s very recent voyage, and 
Baron Wrangel’s new travels to Kamtschatka, 
which will form a kind of supplement to his 
expeditions in the north of Siberia, from 1820 
to 1825, spoken of in our foregoing account of 
Captain Parry’s intended expedition. 


[Having thrown this View together from many sources, 
with no inconsiderable degree of labour, within the time 
we could devote to it, we trust that when we ask indul- 

ce for its imperfections in style and manner, it will 
Fe accorded to us in return for the information it con- 
tains. Every statement has been drawn from the best 
authorities,—directly from the individuals who have 
performed, are performing, or are about to undertake 
these expeditions so honourable to ournational character, 
or through channels possessed of the most recent and 
accurate accounts; and we refer to the whole (even let 
ussay boastfully), as a proof that the Literary Gazette 
has access to such various and general circles of intelli- 
gence, as no periodical whatever, at home or abroad, 
could approach within a vast distance. Puffing we cor- 
dially contemn, and either puffing ourselves, or by com- 
undervaluing others, we still more entirely 
ise; but in times of much stirring rivalry and 
competition, to claim a fair meed of praise is no dis- 
creditable office, and we unhesitatingly appeal to this 
le sheet, to shew that we have not forgotten our 
to use the utmost diligence for the public, and 
that our very great circulation has not only rewarded 
our exertions, but placed in our hands such an extra- 
and almost universal command of means, that 
there is hardly any thing worth knowing in Literature, 
the Sciences, and the Arts, which does not immediately 
find a place in our columns. } 








Travels in the Subterraneous Regions of the 
Globe. Translated from the Russian.* 
“¢Do you imagine it possible, then, Fadeeo- 
vich, that our planet is inhabited beneath its 
surface ?? ‘* That no one has yet ascertained,’ 
replied he, ‘ for our philosophers chiefly direct 
their attention to more distant objects. They 
endeavour to map out the regions of the moon, 
but do not examine the earth beneath their 
feet.’ ‘And no wonder, then, that they so 
frequently stumble. It is strange,’ continued 
he, ‘ that we have not yet succeeded in com- 
pletely describing the face of our globe; or 
formed a complete catalogue of all its produc- 
tions, whether useful or noxious to man 3; or 
made ourselves acquainted with all the various 
species of animated creatures that inhabit its 
surface, its*waters, and its atmosphere. We 
are even ignorant of all the varieties of the 
uman race, and yet strive to explore other 
Planets, while we remain so imperfectly ac- 
quainted with our own. From the times of the 
ancient seers of Egypt to the present hour, all 
Philosophers tiny = themselves in this laby- 
Tinth, attempting to search into that which is 
M its nature inscrutable. Pride has ever 








: en of Russian publication will not, we 
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trust, be unacceptable, as it is not only a novelty, and 
a favourable idea of the talents cultivated in a 
paras Aad whose literature we know very little, but is in 
itself a lively and agreeable production, not unlike Lucian’s 
ttue H - It will f us (we estimate) with three 





impelled us to attempt to penetrate the myste- 
ries of creation, although concealed from us by 
an impenetrable veil. But can we put any 
confidence in the pretended discoveries of phi- 
losophers, when each maintains a contrary 
theory? Thales, following the Egyptians, 
imagined water to be the original element. 
Zeno, on the other hand, maintained that it 
was fire. Burnet, Newton, Buffon, Hutton, 
and others, have brought forward equally 
fanciful speculations. At length, Saussure and 
Werner, rejecting hypothesis, examined the 
superficies—the rind, if I may so express myself 
—of the globe which we inhabit., A few hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the earth, and as 
many above it,—that is ‘the real extent and 
boundary of our boasted knowledge, of all 
our endeavours to become acquainted with the 
nature of our own planet!’ ‘ Nevertheless, 
conjecture, founded on probability, may enable 
us to divine much.’ ‘ One thing is more than 
probable, namely, that reasoning merely from 
conjecture, men continually fall into the grossest 
errors, both in moral and physical researches ; 
we ought to be cautious, therefore, how we 
attempt to approach the boundaries of what is 
merely possible. Abstract knowledge ought to 
be founded upon experiment, and this again 
ought to be aided by the former.’ 

*s Here our conversation broke off, for we 
were walking at the time in the Nevsky 
Prospect,* and were obliged to separate; but 
two days afterwards I received a packet from 
my friend, containing an old manuscript, which 
he informed me he had purchased of a dealer in 
old books at Moscow, and had sent to me that 
I might gratify my curiosity respecting the 
inner regions of our globe. I immediately sat 
down to peruse this singular narrative, regret- 
ing that it was but a fragment, several leaves 
having been torn away, both at the beginning 
and end. ‘ 

*¢* We were driven by the storm as far as 
Nova Zembla, when the wind having abated, 
the captain sent me ashore for the purpose of 
discovering whether there was any fresh water 
near the coast. Accordingly, accompanied by 
two of the crew, I ascended a hill, in order 
better to reconnoitre the surrounding country ; 
when at the foot of a rocky cliff I perceived an 
opening like the mouth of a cavern, which 
I and one of the sailors entered, in the hope of 
finding a spring. I had proceeded but a few 
yards when I fell through a hole in the ground. 
Stunned with the fall, and stupified with 
terror, it was some time ere I recovered my 
senses; when I did, I felt something stirring 
close to me, which I soon found to be my 
companion. On my looking up, to see whether 
I could perceive the aperture through which 
we had so precipitately descended, Michael, 
to my great astonishment, informed me that 
there was little chance of our making our 
escape from this dismal region ; for he judged 
we must have been several hours falling, he 
having retained his senses the whole while, so 
that he was able to judge pretty well of the 
duration of our downward flight. I could not 
comprehend this, especially as I found that 
I had got no broken bones, which I attributed 
to our having lighted on a bed of particularly 
soft sand. What was now to be done? For- 
tunately, Michael happened to have a tinder- 
box and piece of candle in his pocket ; having, 
therefore, soon furnished ourselves with a light, 
we were greatly surprised to find ourselves in a 
vast space, to which we could distinguish no 
boundary, either above or around us. The 





* A street in St. Petersburg. 


ground was covered with grass and shrubs of a 
white colour,* and at a few paces distant we 
perceived a stream of clear water. Having 
quenched our thirst, and likewise satisfied our 
hunger with several kinds of fruit, which we 
saw growing in this subterraneous region, and 
which we found to be exceedingly palatable, 
we collected some dry twigs, that we kindled 
to serve us as torches, for which we found them 
an admirable substitute, as they emitted a very 
clear flame. Being thus enabled to distinguish 
the surrounding objects to a considerable dis- 
tance, we proceeded along the bank of the 
stream, when after advancing for some time, 
we perceived several strange animals, whom 
we soon found to be inhabitants of this extra- 
ordinary territory. Their appearance was so 
monstrous and hideous, that, accustomed as we 
had been to the sight of savages in the course 
of our voyages, we were quite startled at these 
disgusting-looking beings. They had enor. 
mous bodies and paunches, exceedingly small 
and short limbs, and diminutive heads, so that 
they looked not much unlike huge spiders 
walking upright. On seeing our lights, they 
immediately set up so horrible a cry, that we 
should certainly have taken to flight, had we 
not reflected that sooner or later we must 
encounter these monsters. Determined, there. 
fore, to do so at once—more particularly as we 
saw that they were equally frightened at us, 
retreating into holes in the ground—we con. 
tinued to advance, I having first drawn my 
cutlass. At length we came up to one of the 
natives, who was less timid than his com- 
panions, when, to our great astonishment, he 
addressed us in Turkish, with a mixture of 
Spanish and Italian ; so that having been both 
in the East and West of Europe, I could com. 
prehend him tolerably well. His first questions 
were as to whence we came, and for what 
purpose, and what was that strange substance 
we bore with us (pointing to the flame of our 
torches,) the appearance of which was intoler- 
able to him. I made him comprehend as well 
as I could that we called ourselves men,—a 
race of beings inhabiting the surface of the 
globe; that we had accidentally fallen into this 
nether region, and that what was so disagree. 
able to him was absolutely indispensable to us, 
as without it we could not possibly find our 
way. I then, in my turn, put several questions 
to him, upon which he replied, in a voice that 
seemed to proceed from his stomach,—‘ What 
you say is exceedingly strange, for we have no 
idea that there are any beings above us, on 
what you term the surface of the earth. We 
know of no other country than this, which we 
call Ignorantia, and ourselves Ignorantians. 
Neither do we know the use of what you call 
light; yet, although our eyes are exceedingly 
small,’—in fact, they were hardly discernible, 
—‘ they enable us to see as much as we have 
éccasion to do, which is to find out our food. 
Ignorantia is, as you perceive, a delightful 
place, abounding with: various fruits and 
shrubs ;-for Nature has been singularly boun- 
tiful towards us, supplying us with all that 
is necessary to fill our bellies,—and that is the 
great object of existence. But do me the 
favour to kill that ugly light, for we cannot 
endure to look on it; and in the mean time 
I will go into our city, and quiet the apprehen- 
sions of the inhabitants on your account.’ 

“* We accordingly extinguished our torches, 
knowing that if we would be tolerated in any 
country we must comply with the customs and 





* Captain Parry, in his first voyage, informs us that he 





met with cresses in the Polar regions, which, owing to the 
want of light, were of a white hue. 
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rejudices of its inhabitants, however absurd. 
Being now in total darkness, we were in a 
short time surrounded by many Ignorantians, 
who began to put to us a number of strange 
questions. ‘ Are there any women in the 
country you come from?’ inquired a female 
voice. ‘ Yes, and very beautiful ones.’ ‘* But 
are they virtuous? are they faithful to their 
husbands ?’ exclaimed another Ignorantian, 
whom I judged to be advanced in years. I 
attempted to describe the charms and perfec- 
tions of our women, in the best manner I 
could; and for that purpose employing such 
illustrations.as seemed most consonant to their 
ideas. and capacities, replied that they were 
soft as water, beautiful as darkness, and as 
delightful as food is to the palate. ‘ And are 
your women fond of dress?’ ‘ No more,’ re- 
plied I, ‘ than propriety and modesty requires :’ 
for I was willing to give as favourable an idea 
as possible ef our ladies, and fancied, besides, 
that they either could not see, or would not 
understand the meaning of the blush that this 
little deviation from strict veracity called up 
into my face. For, like the ostrich when it 
hides its head beneath its wings, I imagined 
that because I could not see myself, others 
could not see me; or rather, like a professed 
liar, I thought that as no one could convict me 
of falsehood, I was privileged to utter what 
untruths I pleased. ‘ Then you men are 
much more fortunate than we,’ exclaimed a 
gruff, peevish voice, * for our wives seem to 
think, of nothing but how to set themselves off 
to most advantage.’ Michael, who had all this 
while been silent, and held me fast by the tail 
of my coat, now said to me, ‘ I cannot con- 
ceive how you can endure to talk to these 
creatures: my only consolation here, is that at 
least we shall not die of hunger ; for to judge of 
them by the size of their bellies there must 
surely be plenty of eating and drinking in this 
place. Inquire if they have any good liquor of 
any kind ; for I want something to cheer me.’ 
Scarcely had I explained to them my com. 
panion’s wish, when the females, who had been 
pleased by some compliments I had taken care 
to bestow upon them, brought several baskets 
of fruit, and a large earthen vessel filled with a 
strong liquor very much resembling rum. This, 
I understood, was prepared from a certain 
shrub, and constituted the chief luxury and 
enjoyment of the Ignorantians. Michael found 
this beverage so agreeable, that after he had 
taken a few draughts, he swore that the Igno- 
rantians were an exceedingly wise people, as 
they placed all their happiness in eating and 
drinking. And soon afterwards, to prove his 
own good sense, lay down on the ground to 
sleep, saying it was the wisest thing a man 
could do in the dark ; for then he would be sure 
not to stumble and break his neck. 

** The Ignorantian to whom I had first 
spoken now returned, and informed me that it 
had been determined by the citizens that we 
should be quartered upon him, at the public 
expense, till such time as we should be capable 
of maintaining ourselves. ‘ This kindness,’ 
said I, ‘gives me a very favourable idea of your 
civilisation.” * What do you mean,’ inquired 
he, * by civilisation 2? ‘ Arts, literature, 
sciences, laws.’ My host, however, did not 
comprehend me, but asked me to explain ; which 
when, after great difficulty, I had succeeded in 
doing, all the by-standers burst into a loud 
laugh ; and my host informed me that the 
only art known in Ignorantia was that of 


eating, drinking, and sleeping, or of talking of 
them, or of the weather, their women, c. ; 
and that their utmost degree of science con- 
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sisted in playing with certain marks at a game 
called even or odd. ‘ Still,’ observed I, * your 
dress requires some degree of art.’ ‘ Not 
much,’ was the reply; ‘for, as you see, our 
women adorn themselves with pieces of 
tortoise-shell, owl’s feathers, bat’s wings, bits 
of different coloured stones, and such articles. 
The chief art required is in shifting these from 
one part to another, and in loading themselves 
with as many as possible.” This then, thought 
I, is almost tout comme chez nous. 

‘* IT shall not attempt to record very minutely 
all the particulars of my three months’ abode in 
Ignorantia, as it may easily be conceived what 
kind of a life I spent among a people entirely 
destitute of all culture or information, whose 
sole enjoyment consisted in cramming them- 
selves with the productions of the earth, which 
they gathered without toil, Michael, however, 
was so well satisfied with his present condition, 
that he would never have quitted the country, 
had not a singular occurrence occasioned our 
departure. As he fortunately happened to 
have an axe with him, I had persuaded him to 
hollow out the trunk of a large tree, into the 
form of a boat. This he did at some distance 
from the town, where we worked by fire-light, 
unmolested by any of the natives. As soon as 
the vessel was complete:!, we launched it on the 
stream, to the great astonishment of the Igno- 
rantians, who could not comprehend how we 
could possibly support ourselves on the water. 
The force of the current was such, that we 
could neither steer nor stop our vessel; both 
our oars were suddenly broken, our torch ex- 
tinguished, and ourselves precipitated down a 
waterfall. We now thought that we had 
finished not only our voyage, but our lives,— 
when, having somewhat recovered from the 
violent shock, we found ourselves, to our great 
surprise, lying on the bank of a wide river, in a 
meadow, the verdure of which seemed truly 
delightful to our sight; for a kind of twilight 
like that of the dawn of day enabled us to dis- 
tinguish the surrounding objects tolerably dis- 
tinetly. Thankful for our escape, and rejoiced 
to find ourselves in a region where we could 
again enjoy some degree of light, we ascended 
an eminence, from which we descried a village 
formed of dwellings resembling the wig-wams 
of the savages of North America.” 








Travels and Discoveries in Africa. By Major 
Denham and Captain Clapperton. New Edi- 
tion. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1826. J. Murray. 

THE appearance of a second edition of this 
work, and in a less expensive shape, revives 
the recollection of the pleasures of its first 
perusal ; and as the present octavo, though the 
merely scientific parts of the Appendix are 
omitted, contains some additional anecdote and 
narrative, we think a further notice of so 
interesting a work may be acceptable to our 
readers. 

To discover the existence and practicability 
of the Niger, or any great river, by whatever 
name, wending its way through the interior of 
Africa, has for centuries been an object of 
anxiety to Europe; and, of late years, many 
unsuccessful attempts have been made by in- 
telligent and enterprising travellers to explore 
those sandy wastes; and it belongs, perhaps, 
to the spirit which is required to animate men 
to such perilous undertakings, that in propor- 
tion to the number of those who have failed of 
success is the ambition of others to succeed. 


The cause of African discovery has given | campaigns 


fatal celebrity to the names of Parke, Horne- 





mann, Brown, Peddie, Ritchie, Belzoni, and 


others, all of whom have been its martyrs, and 
perished in the country; but from all whose 
labours little advantage has been derived ;—for 
although the published narratives of Parke are 
highly interesting, yet what he accomplished 
seemed rather to increase than satisfy our 
desire for further information. 

France, Russia, and England, have each 
evinced a most laudable zeal for promoting this 
interesting cause, and each government has 
sent missions into different parts of Africa for 
the purposes of discovery: but we are proud 
to be the first to claim for our count 
precedence at least in the rank of successful 
travellers. Those distinguished individuals in 
our own country, who were best acquainted 
with all that has been done and written on the 
subject, were fully impressed with the belief 
that a great river existed, running from W. to 
E. through the continent of Africa, and there. 
fore wisely planned an expedition that should, 
by penetrating from N. to S., assuredly decide 
that question. Our travellers have succeeded 
in reaching considerably beyond the 10th degree 
of N. L. in a line directly S. from Tripoli; but 
no such river has yet been found, nor does it 
appear that the Roman designation, Niger, or 
Black River, is known or acknowledged by the 
natives of Central Africa, however familiar to 
the ears and ideas of European speculators in 
African geography. 

The enfeebled health of the travellers, and 
the subsequent death of Dr. Oudney, threw 
the whole active direction of their operations 
upon Major Denham, who proved himself 
fully equal to the situation in which he was 
placed,—and the lessons he had learned in the 
Peninsula* soon taught him that a prudent 
but vigorous prosecution of their object was 
the only sure road to the success of their 
enterprise. The journey between Tripoli and 
Mourzuk was thus thrice travelled by Major 
Denham, between the months of March and 
October, under circumstances that might have 
daunted any one not imbued with the true 
spirit of enterprise, which is excited, if not 
encouraged, by difficulties :—the first time with 
Dr. Oudney and Capt. Clapperton ; the second 
time alone, attended only by a negro servant, 
three camels, and two Arabs, and this journey 
was performed in twenty days; the third time 
with Boo Khaloom the Fezzan merchant, and 
his escort ; but the author speaks best for him- 
self, and as we cannot give the extract, we 
refer the reader to page 35 in the introductory 
chapter, which carries him for the second time 
to Mourzuk. J 

All parties were now convinced that this 
mission was not to be trifled with ; and although 
this point in the narrative has not been much 
dwelt upon, it strikes us, that the firmness 
of purpose and prompt decision of character 
here displayed by the travellers, gave a tone 
and character to the plan of proceedings which 
was of incalculable value, and an impetus to 
the expedition which mainly contributed to 
its suecess. Let us consider for a moment the 
courage that was required openly to oppose the 
intrigues, and tax the duplicity of a Turkish, 
or, to speak more tryly, an Arab government, 
in the town, nay in the very house where their 
immediate predecessor Ritchie had sunk under 
the same difficulties and privations, and with 
all the signs and recollections of his fate before 
them, surrounded by jealousy and distrust, if 


—— 


understand that Major D. served in the Peninsula 

from 1811,—was a sharer in the glories of the 

eld at Salamanca, Vittoria, Toulouse, Srties,—was 
the British troops into 
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the triumphant entry 
of the Allies into Paris, and on the plains of Waterloo. 
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not by enmity, treachery, and hate, and in 
a country too where so little ceremony is used 
in the removal of heads from their accustomed 


shoulders. 

At the end of November 1823, the mission 
left Mourzuk, and on the 4th February fol- 
lowing—“* On ascending a rising ground, on 
which stands the town of Lari, the great lake 
Tchad, glowing with the. golden rays of the sun 
in its strength, appeared to be within a mile of 
the spot on which they stood. et con- 
tinues the Major, ‘“* bounded within me at the 
prospect, for I believed this lake to be the key to 
the great object of our search.” In thirteen days 
more, of very interesting country, bordering 
the lake the greater part of the way, they 
entered the town of Kouka, which was destined 
to be their abode for eighteen long months, 
towards which they “* advanced in a most in- 
teresting state of uncertainty whether they 
should tind its chief at the head of thousands, 
or be received by him under a tree, surrounded 
by a few naked slaves. These doubts, however, 
were quickly removed; for on approaching, 
they saw a body of several thousand cavalry 
drawn up in line, and extending right and 
left as far as they could see.” 

The account of Kouka—the expedition to 
Mundara—to the Munga country—the jour. 
ney to Leggan—the hair-breadth escapes of the 
major, and the affecting death of his spirited 
and interesting companion Mr. Toole—with 
Major Denham’s account of the rainy season 
at Kouka, fill up the first and part of the 
second volume. ‘The second volume comprises 
the journey to the eastern shores of the lake 
Tchad—the return of the survivors to Tripoli— 
Capt. Clapperton’s journal of his visits to, and 
return from, Sackatoo, with the lamented death 
of Dr. Oudney—a supplemental chapter on Bor- 
nou, and the interesting translations from the 
correspondence between the sheikh El Kanemy 
and the travellers, with his letter to the king 
of England. In the supplemental chapter, we 
find som2 interesting additional matter, de. 
scriptive of the character and manners of the 
natives, one striking specimen of which we 
venture to extract, as follows :— 

Various anecdotes are related, which shew 
an unconquerable intrepidity in the Begharmis, 
“ Dummatoon, a very celebrated chief, who put 
whole squadrons to flight, of the baser and 
plebeian breed, with his single arm, was last 
year taken prisoner by Kashella Mustapha, a 
Kanemboo leader. He had twice fought hand 
to hand with the sheikh, and once, on a retreat, 
had seized him from behind by the neck; the 
sheikh on this occasion extricated himself by 
firing a pistol at him over his own shoulder. 
Mustapha would not kill him, but brought him 
bound to the sheikh’s feet. ‘Ah! ah!” said 
the sheikh, ‘ you are humbled now to what 
you were when last we met.’ ‘ Do I look so?’ 
replied the prisoner: ‘ curse on my looks! 
could you see my heart, it is as great as ever !” 
* Where did I wound you last year ?’ said the 
sheikh. ‘ Here!’ said he, shewing his right 
hand with the thumb and fore-finger blown 
off. * You have done me much injury,’ said 
the sheikh, ‘ more than any of the chiefs of 

nda.’* ‘ I swore to fight against you,’ 
said the negro, ‘ could you have me break my 
oath? Give me death! it is my due, if you 
dare to strike !’ ‘ Serve me,’ replied the sheikh, 
‘and you are free.” Dummatoon laughed 
contemptuously, and desired he might be killed, 
and by the sheikh’s own hand. This was of 
course denied him; and on the signal being 








* Sultans of Begharmi. 
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given, he was dragged into an inner court, 
when he braved and defied his executioners. 
To this day they believe he was enchanted ; 
neither spears nor daggers could penetrate his 
flesh, and two pistols are said to have missed 
fire when presented at him. All this was 
reported to the sheikh, who, after consulting 
his book, said—* He is charmed against iron, 
fire, or water; wood will kill him.’ Several 
slaves were now ordered to despatch him with 
their clubs. When he saw them approach, he 
exclaimed, ‘ Now death is come upon me !’”’ 

The style of the embellishments, which con- 
sist of nearly the same number of plates, on a 
reduced scale, proportioned to the size of the 
work, is in no respect inferior to those in the 
quarto edition. 

The original and interesting character of 
these travels and discoveries isso thoroughly well 
known, that it would be superfluous at this 
time to enlarge on the merits of the publica- 
tion ; and our present object is chiefly to inform 
those readers to whom the expensive plan of 
the first edition was an obstacle, that an equally 
interesting and highly-ornamented edition is 
now offered to them at a very moderate price. 

In a neatly written preface to this edition, 
the results of the mission are thus modestly 
summed up by Major D. 

* Although we have not been able to solve 
that interesting problem to which the discovery 
of the enterprising Mungo Parke gave rise, I 
hope I may be allowed to say that we have very 
considerably enlarged the boundaries of our 
geographical knowledge of Central Africa. 
The limit of Captain Lyon’s travels to the 
southward was Tegerhy, in lat, 24° N.; ours 
reached to Musfeia, in lat. 9° 15’ N., being an 
addition of 143 degrees, or nearly 900 geogra- 
phical miles of latitude, to our former know. 
ledge. It is undoubtedly true that Hornemann 
crossed the great desert before us, and pro- 
ceeded as far south as Nyffé, supposed to be 
about the lat. 104°, but no tecord whatever has 
been preserved of his journey, and the desert 
and all beyond it may therefore fairly be said 
to have been to us new ground. ad * 

* Then as to longitude: Parke, proceeding 
westerly, about the parallel of 15 or 16°, 
reached Silla in long. 1° 34’ W.; our disco- 
veries, in a somewhat lower parallel, reached 
from Tangalia, in long. 17° E., to Sackatoo, in 
long. 54° E., being 114 degrees, or nearly 700 
geographical miles of longitude. The inter- 
mediate space, therefore, between Silla and 
Sackatoo, being about seven degrees of longi- 
tude, or 400 miles, is only wanting to com. 
plete our knowledge of the central part of 
Africa, or Soudan, from the shores of the At- 
lantic to the eastern shores of the lake 
Tchad,” 





The History of Wales, descriptive of the Wars, 
Manners, Religion, Laws, Druids, Bards, 
Pedigrees, and Language of the Ancient 
Britons and Modern Welsh; and of the 
remaining Antiquities of the Principality. 
By John Jones, LL.D., and Barrister at 
Law. 8vo. pp. 351. London, J. Williams. 

WHENEVER we take up a book which treats‘ 

of Wales, we are reminded of the worthy 

Cambrian who, talking of pedigrees, did ac- 

knowledge that Mr. Noah belonged to a pretty 

old family, though quite modern when com- 
pared with the race of his alliances; nor has 

Dr. Jones dissipated this association of ideas. 

The present history might have been, according 

to its plan, a very acceptable compilation from 





. . 


all previous writers on the subject, from Gildas 
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to our day; but the author has made it almost 
throughout a laughing-stock. 

In his lucubrations he broaches some of the 
strangest opinions; and occasionally pr 
very bold innovations. He seems to think 
that Wales was ‘* better moralised” (as he 
expresses it) under the Roman paganism than 
under the present establishment of English 
episcopacy ; is a bitter enemy to tithes; holds 
that every bishop sent to Wales should speak 
Welsh; and gives a most marvellous account 
of the introduction of Christianity into Wales 
from Egypt. 

Dr. Jones begins moderately* with the 
period when Britain was joined to Gaul by 
the Isthmus of Dwryfran+; and before the 
Atlantic forced its way (like a great monster) 
into Lake Llychlyn, thus separating us from 
the continent of Europe; for which, by the 
by, we are extremely obliged to the Atlantic. 

Hamilco, the Carthaginian, it seems, opened 
a commercial intercourse between Carthi 
and Britain about 420 years before Christ ; 
and planted colonies in Devonshire, Cornwall, 
and Wales. The two tribes—l. Native Bri- 
tons or Cimbri, and, 2. Carthaginian, Spanish, 
or Southern Settlers, afterwards (** some cen- 
turies prior to the Roman invasion”) received 
the accession of, 3. Suessiones seer Saxons) 
or Belgi. These were the people when Cesar 
arrived ; and, from the writings of that great 
Captain, (ten times more great because he added 
a love of literature to extraordinary skill and 
conduct in war,) as well as from those of Strabo, 
Diodorus Siculus, Mela, Herodian, Pliny, and 
others, we are enabled to gather almost all we 
know of our Island’s ancient fables, traditions, 
and history. Dr. Jones, in about a hun- 
dred pages, runs through the chief events from 
the time of Cesar to Henry VIII., when Welsh 
affairs are completely merged in those of 
England,—the countries being plenarily incor- 
porated, and placed under the same laws. Of 
the Welsh at this, our, day, however, we do not 
think their countryman gives a fair, far less 
a favourable account. He says,— 

** The people of the principality are clean 
and industrious: there is, however, in the 
nature of a Welshman such a hurriness of 
manner, and want of method, that he does 
nothing well; for his mind is over anxious, 
diverted from one labour to another, and hence 
every thing is incomplete, and leaves the ap- 
pearance of confusion ‘and negligence. The 
amusements of the natives have, of late years, 
been less various, from an assumed policy of 
government, that the peace of the empire de- 
pends on the discontinuance of public sports 
and pastimes: the game laws, which give to 
certain persons a property in the birds of the 





* Indeed, he is not a sturdy stickler for antiquities: 
witness the following heterodox statement :— 

** The oldest Welsh MSS. do not recur further than 
the twelfth century. Merddin treats of the orchard which 
had no existence in Wales before the conquest: Aneurin, 
Llywarch Hén, Merddin,. and » make use of the 
English words, frank, venture, banner, sorrow, &c., and 
introduce the names of places not built, and the names of 
saints who had not been canonised in the sixth century. 
The history of Welsh bardism, as a branch of literature, 
commences with the times of William Rufus, when the 
Norman settlers, in South Wales and Powis, introduced 
arehitecture and cultivation, and gave to the contem- 
plative bard the new topics of the castle, abbey, orchard, 
and the splendour of costume, festivity, and military 

e. The first writer that deserves our notice was 
Owain Cyfeiliog, prince ‘of Powys, who flourished A. D. 
1170, and has left us some pe rg of his muse, which 
have been rendered into English by very respectable 


translators. 
+ Cannot Dover be derived from this ancient name?— 


¢ This chronology, Dr. Jones does not seem aware, 
makes the Belgian and Carthaginian settlements on the 





British shores nearly contemporary, and not, as he states, 
of distant and remote eras. , . ; 
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air, and require a qualification for diversions 
of the field; the enclosure acts, which have 
deprived the people of places for athletic exer- 
cises, and the severity of the bishops in shutting 
the public out of the churchyards, have thrown 
over the mind of the peasant a gloominess that 
will produce malevolence, and terminate in the 
transgression of law. The common exercises 
of the Welsh are running, leaping, swimming, 
wrestling, throwing the bar, dancing, hunting, 
fishing, and playing at fives against the church 
or tower ; and they constitute the joy of youth, 
and the admiration of old age. The convivial 
amusements are singing and versification. In 
these favourite exercises the performers are of 
humble merit; the singing is mere roar and 
squeak ; and‘the poetical effusions are non- 
sense, vested in the rags of language; and 
always slanderous, because the mind of the 
bard is not fertile in the production of topics. 
The Welsh character is the echo of natural 
feeling, and acts from instantaneous motives.” 

“ The fine arts are strangers to the princi- 
pality; and the Welshman seldom professes 
the buskin, or the use of the mallet, the graver, 
or the chisel: but although deficient in taste, 
he excels in duties and in intellect.” 

The author appears to us to be as unfor- 
tunate in his panegyrics as in his censures. 
We cannot understand what he means when 
he states, that ‘** The battle of Maida was a 
Cambrian labour: the most distinguished offi- 
cers at Waterloo, where all fought, and some 
fell, were the sons of Wales: the English navy 
has always more than a proportionate number 
of Welsh admirals and captains: the mitre, at 
all times, graces the head of a Cambrian.” 

Surely these are absurd assertions. 

The fourth chapter contains the history of 
Christianity among the ancient Britons ; and 
is in our oa replete with error. It com- 
mences with the following remarkable instance 
of groundless conjecture, put as an unques- 
tionable fact. 

‘© The Christian religion is said to have 
been introduced into Britain by Joseph of 
Arimathea; but this is a groundless tradi- 
tion ; for Arimathea is a transposition of Ma. 
riathea; and it was Joseph, the husband of 
the holy Mary, that went to Pilate and begged 
the body of Jesus; and he was the only per- 
son entitled; for the bodies of criminals were 
given by the Romans to the nearest relatives 
of the sufferers.” 

“* The true history (continues Dr. Jones) 
seems to be, that the principles of Christianity 
were imported from Alexandria into Britain 
about the middle of the third century, and in 
the reign of Coel Godebog, the grandfather of 
Constantine the Great. It is presumed, that 
the adventures and doctrines of Jesus Christ, 
as topics of literature, were composed under 
various titles, in different languages, and finally 
rendered into Greek, at Alexandria, the asylum 
of Grecian philosophy and Asiatic learning, 
under various titles; such as, Memoirs of the 
Apostles, as quoted by Justin Martyr; a great 
number of Gospels, Diatesseron ; Omologu- 
mena, &c. In different languages, for the 
twelve apostles consisted of Gallileans, who 
spoke a kind of Asiatic Gallic; Roman pub- 

who spoke Latin; Simon Zelotes, a 
Canaanite, or Pheenician ; and Judas Iscariot, 
the only Jew of the twelve, and whose oral 

was the Syriac. These adventures 
and doctrines soon fell into the hands of the 
Eclectic Philosophers, at Alexandria; for it 
was a custom in Egypt to seize all books im. 
ported into that country. The books so seized 
were transcribed by. copyists; the copies were 


delivered to the proprietors, and the originals 
were deposited in the Alexandrian library. It 
may be remarked, in transitu, that these offi- 
cious transcribers sometimes prefixed, affixed, 
and interpolated: thus, when the Komesh of 
Moses was transcribed, the copy returned had 
the cosmology of the Egyptians prefixed, which 
forms the first four chapters of Genesis ; 
whereas, the Mikra, and the Targummim, in 
ancient times, commenced with the present 
fifth chapter of that roll, or volumen. From 
this grand magazine of erudition, at Alex- 
andria, the principles of Christianity were im- 
ported by the traders to Cassiterides; the 
ancient Britons embraced them; and Gode- 
bog, king of Britain, was called Coel, the 
Believer; and is distinguished in history by 
the name of Coel Godebog. This conclusion 
stands supported by an argument per se; for 
it is certain that Christianity, in its early ages, 
was distinguished into Asiatic and Alexandrine 
doctrines. The Asiatic was composed of the 
ceremonial, the ritual, and the marvellous, 
and formed a species of religious drama; the 
Alexandrine was the creed of mathematicians 
and logicians: it consisted in the worshipping 
of the Deity, and in practising the pure mora- 
lity of the Christian code. The Druids, who 
were of a philosophic turn of mind, and wor- 
shippers of the sun, could never adopt the poly- 
theism of the ancient Romans, but received 
with avidity the Alexandrine principles; and 
the Christian church was established in Britain 
on liberal principles, and continued for cen- 
turies independent from any continental juris- 
diction. The blessings of Christianity, thus 
countenanced by philosophy, and protected by 
royalty, were so obvious in the lives and con- 
duct of the Britons, that Constantine, the son 
of Constantius Chlorus and Helena, and grand- 
son of Coel Godebog, made it his first labour, 
on his accession to the empire, to persuade the 
senate and ie of Rome to embrace the 
Christian faith:“he promulgated several laws 
respecting Christianity, which are still extant 
in the Coder Justiniana; and he had the 
credit of making the religion of the Britons 
to be the future established religion of the 
Roman empire.” 

The story of the corruption of what he calls 
this rational religion, by Dr. Jones, is, even 
though the subject partakes of a sacred cha- 
racter, highly amusing. He proceeds,— 

“This system of rational Christianity con- 
tinued in Britain for some centuries. Mean. 
while, the Asiatic Christians, who officiated 
Paganism in the name of Jesus, and continued 
to worship the three Jupiters under new 
names, had the address to procure edicts of 
Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius, con- 
stituting their tenets to be those of the church 
militant of Rome. These edicts continued the 
priests in the plenitude of ancient authority ; 
for their holy tenets and holy characters were 
not to be questioned. The translating of the 
Mikra, lessons of the Jews, or Old Testament, 
into Latin, which developed the ample pro- 
visions made for the priests under the Mosaic 
dispensation, (when the proprietors of land 
paid no rent, but occupied allotments), encou- 

the Roman priests in an authorised claim 
of professional remuneration ; and the minister 
of religion, who formerly held a staff in his 
hand, with a piece of stick across it, to draw 
towards him for his own support the entrails 
of the vittim, now converted his staff into a 
shepherd’s crook, to catch the sheep, and take 
to himself the whole of the animal.”’ 





In short, Dr. Jones is a Deist, and founds 
himself on such old womens’ tales as these ! ! 








Nees 
From Christianity, and a belief in the Trinity. 
he dates every evil, and says,— e 

“The three curses of Britain were now 
approaching their completion: the first was 
the schools for mythological education; the 
second was a body of clergy, who were un. 
acquainted with the British language; and 
the third, now pending, has been called the 
subtraction of tithes.” 

He endeavours to turn the Litany into ridi. 
cule, and for this purpose quotes a curious 
specimen of that in use in the eighth century. 
from Mabellon’s Analecta: thus,— F 

“© Lord have mercy, Christ have mercy, 
Christ hear us (thrice); Holy Mary, pray 
(thrice); Holy Michael, pray; Holy Gabriel 
pray; Holy Raphael, pray; All Holy Angels, 
pray; All Holy Archangels, pray; ‘All Holy 
Choirs, of the nine celestial orders, pray for us; 
Saints Stephen (twice); Damlanus, ‘Menna, 
Dremorus, &c. &c. (Britons); and all Holy 
Martyrs, pray for us; Saints Samson, Briocus, 
Melorus, Branwalatrus, Brindanus, Carnachus, 
Gilda, Guinwalocus, Courentinus, Citawus, 
Guoidanus, Munna, Serwanus, Guiniawus, 
Tutwalus, Columcillus, Mevinnus, Guoidwalus, 
Dircillus, Bachla, (Britons); and all Holy 
Confessors, pray for us; Saints Tecla, Ticiawa, 
Genufefe, Menna, Mathelthia, &c. (Welsh 
Ladies) ; and all Holy Virgins, pray for us,’” 

To cap the ridiculous, we shall cite as much 
as decency allows of what the learned writer 
remarks on the papal decree to enforce celibacy 
in the church. 

‘“* The clergy not then married were, by 
this decree, doomed to a harassing and pro- 
voking course of life, from the fondness of the 
ladies; for the merry part of the softer sex 
are for ever making rapturous and irresistible 
advances towards the gownsmen.”’ 

Perhaps after these examples our readers will 
agree with us, that we have done enough, more 
than enough, to exhibit the character of this 
history. Assuredly, the ‘ intellect” ascribed 
to Welshmen does not shine very potently in 
its author, whose brain has rather, we fancy, 
suffered from too much learning. 

We have done; but the following opinions 
of Dr. Jones may serve to entertain some of 
our friends. 

“ In the reign of Hoel the Good, 950, the 
bards were in great estimation, and enjoyed 
several privileges. The Aulic Bard, on’ his 
appointment, received from the queen a gold 
ring; and from the king a silver badge, or a 
harp, which he was not to part with, because 
it was a mark of distinction for life, and re- 
vertible to the crown at his decease. His place 
at meal was next to the chief of the household, 
and his office as Prydydd, or companion, was 
to amuse the company with the harp, songs, 
and recitations, in flattering commendation of 
the ancestry, achievements, and liberality of 
his prince, or patron. In these exercises’ he 
never omitted mentioning the excellence of 
the ale, mead, and wine, and the generosity 


of the chief in pushing round the can. The | 


admission of such low characters into the free 
conversation of princes and chiefs was soon 
found to be injudicious ; for the amusing poets 
of all nations have been an idle, insincere, 
and dissolute set of fellows. Homer was a 
public vagrant; Virgil, an idolatrous flatterer ; 
Horace, a seducer and a sot; Milton, who had 
the elevation and pathos of mind to soar to 
heaven, and sink into hell, wrote the most 
laboured models of blasphemy ; Dryden, in his 
fine flights, divests beduty of her veil, leaves 
chastity unconcealed, and throws the most 
brilliant colours on the vilest propensities of 
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human nature ; Pope, on his horizontal pinions, 
always carries a ballast of envy, malice, and all 
uncharitableness ; and Dean Swift is for ever 
fluttering over the common sewer or the stag- 
nant poo ” 








ORIGINAL. 
(¢ NATIONAL POLITY AND FINANCE. 


Amone our notices in last Gazette we inti- 
mated the intention of laying before the public 
the outline of a great plan for improving the 
currency and resources of Great Britain, to 
which we attributed very extraordinary powers 
and qualities, and from the adoption of which, 
we expressed our opinion the most unlimited 
prosperity would result. Such is our convic- 
tion; but at the same time we bring this 
affair forward with diffidence, because it is 
not altogether within the scope of those studies 
to which we have paid most attention; and 
though it has not failed to attract a consider- 
able share of our inquiry, we do not feel compe- 
tent to speak in any other manner concerning it, 
than as wishing to explain the subject in the 
dearest way we can, and courting the judgment 
of others competent to decide on so weighty a 
matter. 

In setting out, we are fortunately relieved 
from the necessity for entering into any of the 
various topics which demand so much discus- 
sion from writers on what is called Political 
Economy. The principle of the system unfolded 
to us, may have been hinted at in former 
times; but the system itself, its application 
and its details, appear to be absolutely new and 
original. Therefore, there is no author upon 
finance, the science of money, the internal 
wants of countries, international intercourse 
and commerce ; there is no politician of any 
school or determinate mode of thinking on 
those difficult points; there is not one of these 
who may not, though differing from every 
other author or politician, agree in opinion 
that the present proposition is at once well- 
founded, practicable, and highly expedient: 

é measure, in short, stands by itself: it 
neither assimilates nor clashes with any theory, 
or the part of any theory, which has yet been 
Promulgated. It can therefore provoke no 
opposition, while-—-earnestly indulging in the 
hope that it may produce the utmost benefit to 
the nation—it courts the mature and deliberate 
consideration of all who are conversant with 
such subjects, and solicits the favour of their 
counsel, and objections, if such arise in their 
minds, 

We have also previously to say, that as we 
are confining ourselves to that brief general 
view which the nature of our publication 
requires, we feel that we can but very inade- 
quately develop the author’s comprehensive 
system; and that we must do still less justice 
to his most complete and admirable details, 
which form, as it were, the strength and 
essence of his désign, and render it fitting, 
pliable, and excellent in all its operations. 

t may be assumed as a truism, that not 
only the recent panic and distress which have 
tonvulsed society throughout this kingdom, 
but that all the financial and commercial cala- 
mities recorded by history, leading to the de- 
cline and fall of states, have been caused by a 
debased and fluctuating currency. No rank, 
No individual, can stand in a safe, assured, and 
Permanent position in the social frame, while 
the representative of fortune, means, and value, 
is liable to great mutations and changes. 
Double the amount of the circulating medium, 
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of the community rise unduly, while other 
classes fall into embarrassment and ruin. Di- 
minish or debase it, and a similar result is 
equally certain: some gain comparatively by 
the alteration, and many more are precipitated 
from their sphere of usefulness, and destroyed. 
It is impossible, therefore, to conceive any 
proposition better deserving of the mature 
deliberation of the statesman, patriot, and 
philosopher, than one which has for its object 
to fix the currency of the country upon a sure 
foundation, —to produce that emblem of pro- 
perty for all men to carry on their dealings 
with each other, which shall never be doubted 
or fluctuating in value, —to give to the mean. 
est holder of the smallest sum, the same se- 
curity which is enjoyed by the richest in his 
large possessions, — and, in fine, to furnish 
for every transaction in life requiring pecu- 
niary adjustment, the means of completion 
with undeviating exactness on all sides, the 
measure or medium being unsusceptible of 
rise, depreciation, or alteration of any kind. 
From the earliest times we have seen a 
number of devices employed for this purpose 
with disadvantages, inconveniences, and dan- 
gers, lesser or greater as the medium employed 
was better or worse, till at length gold has, 
by very general consent, been accepted nearly 
throughout the civilised world as the most 
eligible standard of value by which to regulate 
the interchange of all commodities between 
man and man, and between nation and nation. 
And assuredly there is no substance in nature 
every way so fit for this important office as the 
— metal whose combination of rare qua- 
ities has led to its being so preferred. But 
gold, with all its rare qualities, is far from 
being a perfect standard. It has always been 
liable to be affected by extraneous circum- 
stances, the discovery of a productive mine, the 
interception of supplies by war or otherwise, 
the gradual absorption by use and manufac- 
tures, and a multitude of other causes; and 
it is incontestable, that what is unstable in itself 
can never form a trué scale whereby to adjust 
on stable bases the relative value of all other 
articles. Gold may approximate this scale 
more nearly than any other substance; but 
gold varies often to a great extent, and there- 
fore gold (even were it not objectionable for 
other very strong reasons) can never supply 
a safe, fixed, and permanent rule by which to 
estimate all other prices. When we allude 
to other strong objections, though we shall 
have more to say upon the point hereafter, 
it may be well in this place to notice, that we 
refer to the facilities with which gold is made a 
source of speculation to swollen capitalists and 
traders in bullion and foreign exchanges. 

Having thus very briefly shewn that we do 
not possess the standard so much to be desired, 
we shall proceed with as much plainness as 
the matter permits, to state the plan by which 
we are firmly persuaded that object may be 
attained. 

In order to insure to the country a sound, 
settled, unchangeable, and imperishable cur- 
rency; a currency of real value representing 
absolute tangible property, and, from the am- 
pleness of its security, not being subject to 
question or depreciation from any cause what- 
ever, it is proposed to fabricate a sterling 
national paper, founded on and representing 
the property hereafter defined, and issued and 
controled under responsibility as doubtless and 
lasting as the British constitution itself. We 
presume to affirm that such a paper currency 





and the effect must follow, that several classes 
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and, farther, that it shall be preferable in every 
respect, and preferred by .all, to gold. 

Firstly; It is proposed, that government 
shall stamp all the paper (as well as bullion) 
intended to be issued as the current money of 
the country: that the notes so framed and 
executed shall be deemed the lawful curren 
of the realm; and in order to prevent the evils 
attendant on the abuse of issuing notes without 
limit, it shall be unlawful for _ banker, or 
others, to issue any other notes than those so 
framed and executed. 

Secondly; That there be established one 
national bank, from which alone the said notes 
shall be issued for circulation. 

Thirdly ; That all bankers, or others, re- 
quiring notes for circulation, shall apply for 
the same to the National Bank ; to which, pre- 
viously to their receiving the said notes, they 
shall pledge, as a security for the payment of 
the same, either freehold land or funded pro- 
perty, unincumbered, of the value of two hun- 
dred pounds sterling money for one hundred 
pounds sterling paper currency, and at the 
same rate for any sum whatever. 

Fourthly ;. That there be kept, subject to 
public inspection, a national register, in which 
shall be registered a full description of the 
security pledged, its bond fide value, and the 
proprietor’s name and address. 

This is the principle of the plan. The 
land of England shall be coined to a certain 
limit, and a part of the funded wealth of the 
country shall be convertible into a circulating 
medium—double, or a greater proportion of 
both being pledged in security to the note- 
holder, from one pound to millions of pounds. 

Hence we think we may have abundance 
without superfluity ; we may have abundance 
combined with perfect security ; we may have 
abundance subject to prudent regulation. To 
what height of prosperity such a currency is 
capable of raising a country, we shall not pre- 
tend to determine ; but we are free to express 
our firm persuasion, that if the principle were 
considered to be inapplicable to an old people, 
and were yét acted upon by a new government 
(firmly established so as to impart to it the 
needful confidence and stability), it would 
speedily render that nation the greatest upon 
the face of the earth. 

[Here we pause till next week.] 









Paris, 30th September. 

ALTHOUGH there is “* nobody” in Paris, the 
booksellers are taking courage and resuming 
their wonted activity. The literature of 
France, too, is assuming a form more consonant 
to the dignity of an enlightened people.: The 
| French, without entirely renouncing the cha- 
racter of la grande nation, find that. there is 
something worth copying and imitating in 
others. England has, of course, the ascend- 
ancy; her arts, her manufactures, —the ele- 
ments of her prosperity,—and even her consti- 
tution, are the subjects of profound study and 
research. 

The government has always in England 
learned and scientific men, artists, and manu- 
facturers, whom it pays liberally, and whose 
duty is to transport to France every branch of 
industry that can enable her to cope with us, 
and free her from the annual tribute paid to 
our superiority. The Dupins, the Biots, the 
Cattus, were all sent with the laudable object 
of copying us, and studying on the spot the 
elements of our greatness ; while, on the other 
hand, a French gentleman, an exile, composes in 
London a weekly journal of our arts and manu- 





may be produced that no man in Great Britain 
will ever question its real value for one instant ; 





factures, which is published here, and read with 
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avidity. Itis executed with considerable skill, 
and is accompanied with drawings of all new 
inventions and discoveries in the arts. M. 
Comte, a barrister of the royal court of Paris, 
has also published the first volume of an im- 
rtant work, intituled, “ A Treatise on Legis- 
or an Exposition of the general Laws 
according to which Nations prosper, decline, or 
rest stationary.” speaks highly of it, 
and so do the reviews: I shall pro- 
bably, therefore, send you an analysis of it. 
are commenced two foreign reviews : 
one the Revue Britannique, which I have not 
seen; the other the Revue Americaine, the 


350,000 miles, or one-eighth of the whole cir- 
cumference: every part of this vast range ex- 
hibited proofs of the violent action of some 
powerful principle, operating at the same time 
through the whole extent; but whether pro- 
duced by internal commotion or external affec- 
tion, it is difficult to solve. It is well known 
to those familiar with practical astronomy, 
that these appearances have continued, more or 
less, for several years, with scarcely any cessa- 
tion, though, about a century ago, one spot 
only was observed during the space of seven 
years. 





first two numbers of which are on my table. 
They both profess to give a view of the ancient 
literature and progress of the sciences and the 
arts of the. two countries. 

On looking over the Journal de la Librairie 
this morning, to see if there was any thing 
new in it, I found a list of French periodicals 
which astonished me. . It will scarcely be con- 
ceived, that there are one hundred and twenty- 
one periodicals in this capital !! Who will say 
the French are a frivolous people after this ? 
In the Journal I did not notice one novel, save 
a translation from Sir Walter Scott. 

Baren Gerando,—whose “‘ Comparative His- 
tory of the Systems of Philosophy considered 
with regard to the Principles of Human Know- 

.”.is one of the most important and va- 

le works of the nineteenth century,—has 
just published his work on ** Moral Improve- 
ment, or Self-Education,”” 2 vols. 8vo. It 
gained the prize last year distributed by the 
Institute for the best work on morals: it is 
a.work that would be well worth translating 
into English, even in these hard times. 

Baron Dupin is publishing his Lectures de- 
livered at the Conservatory of the Arts; they 
are rather different from Mr. Burnet’s Word. 
The “ Practical , for the use of Arti- 
sans,”” has ap It is plain, simple, and 
just what such a work ought to be, for those 
who have not gone a regular course 
of study; and I hope the importance of the 
truth will soon be universally felt, that opera- 
tives in every branch of trade ought to learn 
geometry and drawing. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE COMET. 
Spires, Sept. 16. 

‘Tue present small comet will remain, accord- 
dng to the subjoined elements, visible for two 
months longer. It will pass through the con- 
stellations of Canis minor, Cancer, and Leo, 
and disappear in the middle of November, in 
Coma Berenices. The elements of its orbit 
are calculated from the following observa- 

tions :~— 
Mean Time. 
om gid £ 
W, -- 15 38 34 


Right Ascension, South Declin. 
81° 34 10” 
88 8 5B 
0 2 


SPOTS ON THE SUN. 
THE spots on the sun, referred to in the Astro- 
nomical Report of last week, had scarcely left 
the solar disk, when others, of increased magni- 
tude, appeared on the eastern edge, and on the 
4th instant had arrived near the central part 
of the orb: one large spot connected with a 
canal alten tiiciieniad temas a.seek 
portion of the solar region, not less than 


LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
VARIZ LECTIONES.—WNo. I.* 


Works of the “ana” species have been 
universal favourites in ancient as. well as in 
modern times. They embrace such variety of 
matter, they descant on the profoundest subject 
with such lightness of touch, and illustrate 
their doctrines by such curious anecdotes, that 
it is no wonder they should be adequate to please 
men of the most opposite dispositions. They 
have neither the drowsy heaviness of a regular 
dissertation, nor the superficial frivolity of 
a light sketch. How much they were relished 
by the ancients, plainly appears from Aulus 
Gellius, book xx. chap. 10, where he gives a 
list of works similar to his own Noctes Attica. 
‘* Some of these anagraphists,”’ says he, ‘* dis- 
—_ their collections by the title of the 
* Muses ;” others, by that of ‘* Cornucopia:’ 
some give to them the name of ‘ Enchiridion ;’ 
others, that of ‘ Pandects.’”? And so he goes on, 
giving the titles of a dozen more, from whence 
we may conjecture how numerous such works 
were in olden time. Whence arises the plea- 
sure we find in reading Plutarch? Clearly 
from this—that his works are, in fact, a col- 
lection of “‘ anas.” His Life of Cicero is a 
real Ciceroniana, and that of Cesar, a bond fide 
Cesariana. There is that same anecdotical 
propensity which is the distinguishing feature 
of the ** ana” form of writing. I. need not 
name the modern “ anas ;” they are so well 
known, that I might as well undertake to 
demonstrate that twice two are four, as to shew 
with what approbation they have been received, 
and how entirely they united the suffrages 
of the grave and the gay, of men of learning, 
as well as of men of pleasure. A great addition 
of fame accrued to Menage from his Mena- 
giana; and none of that numerous body of 
miscellanies ever failed to add to the reputation 
of its author, except the Scaligerana, from 
which too much had been expected. 

That the ancients were well acquainted with 
stenography or short-hand, appears from many 
instances. Amongst others, Cicero, writing to 
Atticus, (lib. xiii, epist. 32,) says, “* Parum 
intellexisti, mi Attice, quia dia onusiov scrip- 
seram.” Manilius, I ocak alludes to Mzx- 
cenas in the following passage (lib. iv.) :— 
ss Out erit pod og scriptor, —— Py est, * 

uique notis % ; 
Excipiens longas nova per compendia voces.” 


The velocity with which these “ notarii” 
wrote is also noticed by Martial :— 
*« Currant verba licet, manus est velocior illis ; 


Nondum lingua suum, dextra peregit opus.” 


Justinian calls these abridged characters 
“ siglia.”’ 





* Under this head, we purpose and hope to publish a 
recalling i ye otice, anal with then 

n a little more 
been the fashion, to matters of erudition and 
studies. Our chief business, it is true, is with 


latel 





contemporary literature; but the 
‘of the public for liking a vasiation of this kindeoiei. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


It has been observed that many of the 
men of antiquity have died on the same day of 
the year as they were born. Plutarch relates 
that Plato died the 7th of April (or, at least, on 
the day that answers this date in the modern 
calendar,) which was his birthday. The day 
of Alexander’s death is not agreed upon, some 
placing it on the 6th day of the Greek month 
Hecatombeon, others, the same day of the 
month Thargelion; but all, I believe, agree 
that the day of his death was the annive 
of his birth, Pompey was murdered, by order 
of Ptolemy, the same day of the year as he was 
born. Julius Cawsar was born on the Ides of 
March, and consequently must be included in 
this list. The same coincidence is observed in 
the deaths of Augustus and Caius Marius, 
Every one is aware how auspicious the 6th da 
of the month was to Philip of Macedon. 

The Carmelite Monks pretend to trace the 
foundation and origin of their order to the time 
of the prophets. Their proofs are adduced in 
a collection. of historical pieces relating to this 
order, edited by Daniel & Virgine Mari, enti. 
tled Speculum Carmelitanum, in 4 vols. folio ; 
Antwerp, 1680. Daniel Papebroeck (or Pape- 
brochius, according to the Latin termination,) 
brought down their pretensions somewhat 
nearer the level of truth, in his Responsio ad 
Sebastianum a Sancto Paulo, pro Historia 
Carmelitarum ab ipso in Actis Sanctorum 
relata; 3 volumes 4to. The Carmelites, 
irritated, succeeded in prevailing on the Spanish 
Inquisition to condemn his work; and Pape. 
brochius himself was forced to retract and make 
an apology for his interference with their 
pretensions. 

The word grammar (yeumpmorixn) amongst 
the Greeks and Romans did not mean the 
mere elements of a language, but embraced in 
its signification the whole circle of literature 
and belles lettres. This may be inferred (ut 
alia pretermittam) from Quinctillian, lib. ii. 
cap. 1, who says,—‘¢ Grammatices, quam in 
Latinum transferentes, litteraturam vocave- 
runt,” &c. - I have known many who, ignorant 
of the extended sense of this term, and seeing 
the honourable rank ascribed to the “* gramma- 
tici,”” looked on the ancients as miserable 
triflers, for bestowing so much attention on 
mere syntax and prosody, and dwelling so long 
on the threshold of knowledge, ae 





PINE ARTS. 
SAYINGS AND DOINGS OF ARTISTS, &C. 
No. XIII.—The Nationa] Gallery. 


THERE is no mental indulgence more pleasing 
than that of retracing the memory of certain 
great professional hs of one’s life, The 
ancient play-wright delights to talk of the 
Stratford Jubilee ; the musical composer, of the 
commemoration of Handel; and the painter, 
of the opening of the Exhibition at Somerset 
House. Epochs like these, however, consti- 
tuting features in our national history, are 
occasionally adverted to, with satisfaction, by 
all who pride themselves upon the intellectual 
improvement of the age. But by none can the 
memory of such events be felt with that intense 
interest with which they are cherished by the 
professor of each art thus publicly celebrated ; 
for every member of a profession feels personally 
incorporated with these striking spectacles. — 
We recollect well the. memorable opening 
of this first display of the talent of our native 
school at Somerset House, and the general yet 
landable exultation with which the event was 





hailed by the whole body of British artists. 
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Well, indeed, it might, for this was the 
proud epoch when the arts of painting, archi- 
tecture, and sculpture, assumed the character 
of importance in the eyes of the people, and the 

riod whence the title of R.A. may be said to 
have first derived congenial rank in the cata- 
logue of honour. It is true that no material 
acquisition of talent marked this event, except- 
ing, indeed, that certain exertions were made 
by the members to render this particular display 
of art worthy of the ificence of the apart- 
ments thus allotted to them through the munifi- 
cence of their royal founder. The works of 
Reynolds, West, Gainsborough, and the few 
other painters of merit, which adorned the 
walls at this era, are still present to our re- 
collection; but, with the exception of these, 
how much has the annual spectacle been aug- 
mented in general talent, in all the varieties 
of subject and style, by the ingenious labours 
of individuals, most of whom, in the year 1780, 
had not even exhibited incipient talent in those 
arts in which they have since excelled, and by 
many who were then unborn. 

At this period, the arts, though in a state of 
progressive improvement, could not boast of 
many professors whose works were of a suffi- 
ciently high charaeter to tempt the connoisseur 
to more than a small number indeed 
towards furnishing a gallery :—Hogarth, and 
Mortimer, who had promised much, were dead; 
Wilson was long past his prime; and Gains- 
borough only occasionally did justice to his 
own native talent. The best examples of art 
were confined to portraiture. Reynolds rarely 


indulged in historical composition ; and Stubbs, 
sterling as were his talents, and worthy of any 
school, was usually confined to the delineation 
of the profile of a sportsman’s dog or horse. 


We had historical painters, few of whom were 
above mediocrity ; landscape-painters, generally, 
but a grade higher; and a host of painters of 
_ domestic subjects, whose compositions were not 
unaptly designated pretty, being simply calcu- 
lated for engravers to manufacture prints from, 
commensurate with the general petite state of 
public taste. We had marine-painters, whose 
works were addressed to India captains—con- 
noisseurs who, like the sportsmen-patrons, saw 
no likeness in the good ship Bombay Castle, or 
the Carnatic, unless in a profile resemblance, 
ala Flying-Childers, or Eclipse. In the water- 
colour department, Paul Sandby should be 
mentioned first ; his works, though not reach- 
ing that powerful scale of effect which that 
species of art has since attained, having very 
considerable merit. His example led the rising 
school to draw, subject to the rules of perspec- 
tive; and he, the venerable seer, may be con- 
sidered the father of our topographic school. 
J » moved by a no less ingenious percep- 
ton, opened the way to the knowledge of aerial 
perspective; and Hearne’s correct eye and 
faithful hand, conjointly with Rooker’s pic- 
torial fidelity, directed their successors to that 
selection which considerably assisted in raising 
the water-colour art to its present extraordinary 
state of picturesque beauty and effect. 
he art of painting, however, generally pro- 
ceeding from this period in an undeviating 
course of improvement, has attained to such 
excellence, that, with the exception of the 
great style of historical and epic composition, 
the English masters may proudly compete with 
of former times. If not at all points, as 
to manual dexterity and perfection of finishing, 
to be compared with certain of the Flemish and 
Dutch masters, yet in the great and leading 
attributes of the art; and excelling in these, 
48 our native painters do, considered fairly, 





British art may vie with that of any former 
period, even in the best of olden times. 

The time, then, has at length arrived, when 
the connoisseur may, compatibly with the 
strictest notions of what is considered genuine 
art, safely commence the formation of a galle: 
of pictures by painters of the British school. 
It has long been held out by the great col- 
lectors of the works of the old masters, that 
when our own school could os md with these, 
then would encouragement follow of course. 
The proposal is perfectly reasonable ; the fulfil- 
ment were strictly equitable. Candour must 
admit, that the mental labours of the living, in 
any art, if inferior to those which are the works 
of the dead, must yield precedence to them. 
The eye of taste is not to be diverted to favour 
by circumstance. painter or an author 
must submit to the test of comparison with all 
ages. The meed of merit should be sought as 
aright: patronage should not be sued in forma 
pauperis. 

We live in a new era. The government of 
the country has promised its countenance to 
the arts; its protecting influence is sponta- 
neously held out: may this spirit of munifi- 
cence be well directed! The formation of a 
national gallery is an object worthy the age of 
George the Foarth. But we would, for the 
honour of the nation, in strict conformity to 
fitness and consistency, and, above all, in pro- 
found respect for the superior taste of our 
Sovereign and his enlightened Ministers,—we 
would hope that the proposed national gallery 
may be, in spirit and in truth, national—and 
patriotic to the very letter. If the object of 
augmenting the collection of the works of the 
old masters, be to teach our own school to 
paint, we should boldly offer our protest against 
the measure. Our Academy, and we say it 
with patriotic pride, like our Universities, is 
filled with able professors. We want no new 
exemplars of art,—we have an original and 
great school; and revel in the imagination, 
that the day shall henceforth be, when what 
has already been produced in art in Great 
Britain shall be gathered into future national 
galleries, as exemplars for the rising schools of 
other countries ! 

So far from objecting to the forming a na- 
tional gallery of the works of the old masters, 
however, we should desire to see a collection 
formed under the auspices of our King and his 
Ministers, more extensive, if that were practi- 
cable, than even the famed collection of the 
Louvre, in the zenith of the colossal power of 
Buonaparte.. These grand undertakings are 
worthy of a great and enlightened people. But 
would not the national glory of such a collec- 
tion be augmented in proportion to the number 
of works of native talent and of equal merit 
that could be superadded—purchases out of 
the same national fund, as a just reward to 
contemporary genius? Let not this age too 
be amenable to censure, for the unpatriotic 
crime of transferring the just appreciation of 
existing talent to that future age when post- 
humous fame cannot appease the injured manes 
of the illustrious dead. It has too long been 
the singular fate of men of genius to be the 
only class deserving well of their country 
doomed to live in comparative penury, and to 
be consigned to the tomb with unmerited 
neglect. 

We are aware of the change of circumstances 
in favour of the liberal professions in the 
present day. Poets, architects, painters, sculp- 
tors, authors, composers, and others who con- 
tribute to the mental delights of the public, are 
now more generally known, more distinguished, 
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and better rewarded, than heretofore: but, for 
all this, talent has increased in a tenfold 
greater ratio than patronage; and there will 
be no unwarrantable i in ining of 
injustice to contemporary talent, so long as we 
continue to see vast funds bestowed on ques- 
tionable works of art, we fear too often for 
mere antiquity’s sake; whilst productions of 
an unquestionably high order of merit, of home 
fabric, merely from being newly wrought, re- 
main unsold, on their ingenious authors’ study 


walls. P 

That liberal sums have been paid of late for 
some of the cabinet pictures of our rising artists, 
must be readily admitted, to the honour of 
certain noblemen and gentlemen, whose names 
grace the annual lists of sale at the British 
Institution: but we regret to. say that these 
instances are not numerous, bearing indeed 
but a very slender degree of encouragement, 
proportioned to the wealth of the higher order 
of society, the boasted extent of. increasing 
patronage, or the assumed appreciation of con- 
temporary art. In the whole empire, great as 
is the universally acknowledged state of paint- 
ing in every department, we can quote but one 
instance of a private picture gallery devoted to 
the productions of British artists ;* meanwhile, 
the whole British people affect to. be: interested 
in the glory of a national gallery. 

Tt has been urge? as a a for 
not affording encouragement to the grand style 
of art, that the apartments ef our noble man- 
sions are not sufficiently spacious to admit of 
composition pictures, with figures the size of 
life. But it were surely an ungrateful reward 
to such highly-talented compatriots as Hilton 
and Etty, for their noble efforts to rescue the 
English school from the imputation of incapa- 
city in the great epic style of art, to pare down 
their colossal Jupiters to’ the dimensions of 
mere pigmies. 

The ground of cota he this neglect, how- 
ever, is not tenable. e very noble objectors 
spontaneously make space in these very apart- 
ments for whole-length family pictures, on can- 
vasses ten feet high, statute portrait measure. 
But were it even so, if these great works of 
art are inadmissible into private mansions, this 
were a private affair. ‘There are public build- 
ings, however, spacious enough, and why not 
place them there? These have been erected 
for other purposes, it may be answered ; but 
not so if a national gallery be founded, to be 
supported.and maintained by. national funds. 
Were such a gallery erected,—and we fervently 
hope to see so great a work. accomplished,— 
then would not our national pride receive 
higher gratification in exhibiting twenty great 
pictures, the product of’ the native school, to 
foreigners visiting such a gallery, than as many 
hundred foreign pictures? In the one pro- 
ceeding, a sarcastic stranger might view an 
ostentatious display of our national wealth ; in 
the other, the noble extent of our national 
intellect. sis on te 

We suggested incidentally in a umber 
the idea of placing in a national gallery the 
portraits of illustrious compatriots of the United 
Kingdom. Our school of portrait painters, 
though lacking not private pecuniary recom- 
pense for their respective labours, yet, standing 
as they do proudly pre-eminent in their art, 
merit something at the hands of the nation ; 
unless indeed intellectual superiority in the 
elegant professions are to be for ever excluded 
the pale prescribed to national bounty. What- 
ever respect we may feel for the private feelings 








* We-scarcely need to meation Lord de Tabley. 
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of those who dispense liberal rewards to the 
artist for the graphic resemblance of a family 
or friends, yet but rarely do these their inge- 
nious labours interest beyond a limited circle, 
or can they do much to perpetuate the painter’s 
name. The portrait of a great public character, 
on the contrary, is a subject beheld with uni- 
versal interest, helps the ingenious author’s 
reputation whilst living, and, with the memory 
of the illustrious object thus portrayed, pre- 
serves the painter’s fame. 

Where could a subject of our munificent 
Sovereign be found, who would reluctantly 
contribute his proportionate share to the esta- 
blishment of a portrait division, as part and 
parcel of this intended national gallery, could 
he contemplate therein, by anticipation, the 
effigies of such British worthies—heretofore 
coeval with himself—as have left a name ren- 
dered sacred to the country by their genius, or 
for the exercise of great public virtue ? 

In one space we should behold our military 
and naval heroes, to whom we owe the preser- 
vation of our empire. In another the patriot, 
who has maintained our civil liberty. Here 
the upright dispenser of justice, and there the 
pious defender of our faith. Then the philoso- 
pher, the poet, architect, sculptor, and the 
player. The man of genius, indeed, in all 
sciences and arts, to complete the graphic 
display of worthies. 

ere should we behold Wellington, Nelson, 
and Abercrombie; Pitt, Sheridan, Burke, and 
Fox ; Wyatt, Arkwright, Rennie, and Watt : 
the faithful image of the illustrious living and 
the illustrious dead. Would that in a gallery 
like this were placed, side by side, Marlborough 
and the Hero of Waterloo, Sydenham next 
to Bailey, and on the same line, Reynolds’s 
John Hunter, Lawrence’s Abernethy, Shee’s 
Sir Anthony Carlisle : Newton the philosopher, 
and the friend of philosophy in Phillipps’s Sir 
Joseph Banks. Garrick should occupy a con- 
icuous space; whilst beauty, talent, and 
‘virtue, should personate the three graces of the 
histrionic art, in Siddons, Farren, and O'Neil. 
Our venerable late Sovereign, as the founder 
of the Royal Academy of Arts; his present 
Majesty, as the founder of the gallery in which 
‘** imagination thus looketh about ;” and Lord 
de Tabley, the honoured by his Sovereign, 
himself, as a British subject, the most honoured 
patron of his age. 

It costs us little but paper, pen, and ink, to 
dispense these visionary honours, it is true; 
but were the ical power as easy of acquire- 
ment as is the scribbling art, then should our 
magic wand “ create these mighty things, and 
more.”’ 

In our national gallery two grand divisions 
might be formed ; the one for the display of 
that glorious collection of the works of the old 
masters, such as the vast stores of our great 
‘Xeollectors might easily contribute; the other, 
to commence with specimens of the English 
masters, and to be augmented as time and 
opportunity might permit. Were his Majesty, 
in his gracious and zealous desire to promote 
the interests of the school founded by his royal 
sire, to select some few distinguished artists, 
each to paint a picture to present to this gallery, 
the royal example would be followed at this 
auspicious epoch for the arts. Thus influenced, 
certain of the nobility would commission each 
his favourite painter to prepare a presentation 
picture. The liberal spirit of our great com- 
mercialists would emulate so truly national a 
scheme, and thus each distinguished painter 
would be excited to. shew the extent of his 
graphic powers, in competition with all ancient 
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and all modern schools: such a scheme were 
surely worthy of the Sovereign, the country, 
and the age. 

Lawrence, Beechey, Shee, Phillipps, Thomp- 
son, Jackson, Pickersgill, and many others of 
our portrait school (we name them according 
to our recollections of seniority,) would record 
our heroes, statesmen, philosophers, &c. In 
the epic style, we could find themes for Hilton, 
Etty, and Haydon. In the landscape and 
marine department, we would oppose the com- 
positions of Turner and Callcott to all that 
has ever been achieved in the world of art. In 
the representation of familiar scenes of life, 
and the true personification of character, we 
would uphold Wilkie, Mulready, Leslie, New- 
ton, and Collins, in competition with the best 
of the Flemish and Dutch masters. And in 
animal painting, Ward, Cooper, and Landseer, 
against any names of ancient celebrity. In 
this general muster of native talent, however, 
we beg to premise, we advert not to compari- 
sons of manner nor style; we take the genius 
of the British as opposed to all others, for 
those attributes which constitute originality of 
feeling, as far as can be applied to an imitative 
art, in the faithful representation of nature. 





PASSIONS OF THE HORSE. 

Mr. J. B. Cuaron, holding a distinguished 
rank amongst the animal painters, and one of 
the oldest exhibiters at the Royal Academy, 
has produced a series of designs descriptive of 
the passions of the horse. We have been 
favoured with a sight of these drawings, which 
are executed in chalk, in a bold and masterly 
style. In this plan he seems to have taken new 
ground, as we know of no similar work by any 
former artist of any school. The subjects 
selected are rage and agony, love, maternal 
affection, joy, courage, terror, &c. Mr. Chalon 
intends to execute them on stone. The first 
proof impression of one of the series is now 
before us, in a group of fighting horses. The 
conflict between the enraged animals is fierce 
and terrific, and admirably descriptive of these 
passions. We understand this is Mr. Chalon’s 
first attempt at this new art. It is most suc- 
cessful, as he appears to have vanquished the 
mechanical difficulties of the process at once. 
In this, as in other instances, may be per- 
ceived the advantage of the painters themselves 
transferring their compositions to the stone; 
for however exquisitely the engraver on copper 
or steel may translate the most finished compo- 
sitions of the ablest masters, yet in these ema- 
nations of the graphic art, the hand that 
designs must ever treat the subject with the 
greatest spirit and most original feeling. 





THe Fine Arts 1n France.—The French 
Government continues to encourage the study of 
the higher departments of the Fine Arts in 
France, with a perseverance and a munificence 
which ought to serve as an example to this coun- 
try; where, however, we are sorry to observe the 
arts, instead of being ‘‘ carefully fenced off from 
the common of life,” as Mr. Shee forcibly 
expresses it, ‘‘ are left to the influence of ordi- 
nary events, turned loose upon society, to fight 
and scramble in the rude and revolting contest 
of coarser occupations.”” Two very fine pic- 
tures, which M. de Laval, a French artist 
of considerable merit, was commissioned to 
paint by the Minister for the Interior, have 
lately been placed—the one in the church of 
St. Philippe-du-Roule, the other in the chapel 
of the Polytechnic School. The former repre- 
sents Christ ordering Philip to leave his family, 
to follow him, and to become an apostle; the 





pate A 
latter, the refusal of two of the Standard. 


bearers of the Governor of Antioch to throw 
down the /abarum which Constantine had 
raised, and to worship false gods. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ISRAELITES PASSING THE RED SEA. 
[An unpublished Fragment, by the late Bishop Heber.) 


For many a coal-black tribe and cany spear, 

The hireling guards of Mizraim’s throne, were 
there ; 

On either wing, their fiery coursers check 

The parch’d and sinewy sons of Amalek ; 

While close behind, inured to feast on blood, 

Deck’d in behemoth’s spoils, the tall Shangalls 
strode. 

Mid blazing helms, and bucklers rough with 
gold, 

Saw ye how swift the sithed chariots roll’d ? 

Lo ! these are they whom, lords of Afric’s fates, 

Old Thebes has pour’d through all her hundred 

tes— 

Mother of armies ! ... How the emerald glow’d, 

Where, flush’d with power and vengeance, 
Pharaoh rode ; 

And, stoled in white, those blazing wheels before 

Osiris’ ark, his swarthy wizards bore: 

And, still responsive to the trumpet’s cry, 

The priestly sistrum murmur’d, ‘ Victory !”” 

Why swell these shouts that rend the desert’s 
gloom ? 

Whomcome ye forth to combat? warrior, whom? 

These flocks and herds, this faint and weary 
train, [chain ? 

Red from the scourge, and weary from the 

Friend of the poor! the poor and friendless 
save— 

Giver and Lord of freedom! help the slave. 

North, south, and west, the sandy whirlwinds 


fly, 
The dading pale of Egypt’s chivalry. ; 
On earth’s last margin throng the weeping train, 
Their cloudy guide moves on—and must we 
swim the main ? 
Mid the light spray their snorting camels stood, 
Nor bathed a fetlock in the nauseous flood. 
He comes—their leader comes—the Man of God 
O’er the wide waters lifts his mighty rod, 
And onward treads ; the circling waves retreat, 
In hoarse, deep murmurs, from his holy feet ; 
And the chased surges, inly roaring, shew 
The hard wet sand and coral hills below. 
With limbs that falter, and with hearts that 
swell, 
Down, down they pass, a steep and slippery dell ; 
Round them arise, in pristine chaos hurl’d, 
The ancient rocks, the secrets of the world ; 
And flowers that blush beneath the ocean 
green ; [seen. 
And caves, the sea-calf’s low-roof’d haunts, are 
Down, safely down the narrow pass they tread, 
The seething waters storm above their head ; 
While far behind retires the sinking day, 
And fades on Edom’s hills its latest ray. 
Yet not from Israel fled the friendly light, 
Or dark to them, or cheerless came the night; 
Still in the van along that dreadful road, 
Blazed broad and fierce the brandish’d torch of 
God ; 
Its meteor-glare a tenfold lustre gave 
On the long mirror of the rosy wave ; 
While its blest beams a sunlike heat supply, 
Warm every cheek, and dance in every eye— 
To them alone :—for Mizraim’s wizard train 
Invoke for light their monster-gods in vain : 
Clouds heap’d on clouds their struggling sight 


confine, “eo 
And tenfold darkness broods along their line. 
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n the’ by reckless vengeance led, 
jl + ins Sr through the ocean’s bed. 
Till, midway now, that strange and fiery Form 
Shew'd his dread visage, light’ning through the 
storm, [might, 

With withering splendour blasted all their 

And brake their’ chariot-wheels, and marr’d 
their coursers’ flight. 

«Fly, Mizraim, fly!” The rav’nous floods 
they see, é 

And, fiercer than the floods, the Deity ! 

«Fly, Mizraim, fly!” From Edom’s coral 
strand, 

Again the Prophet stretch’d his dreadful wand ; 

With one wild crash the thundering waters 
sweep, 

And all is waves—a dark and lonely deep ; 

Yet o’er those lonely waves such murmurs past, 

As mortal wailing swell’d the nightly blast, 

And strange and sad the whispering surges bore 

The groans of Egypt to Arabia’s shore. 

0 welcome came the morn, where Israel stood, 

In trustless wonder, by the avenging flood ! 

0 welcome came the cheerful morn, to shew 

The drifted wreck of Iran’s pride below ; 

The mingled limbs of men, the broken car, 

A few sad relics of a nation’s war : 

Alas, how few! Then, soft as Elim’s well, 

The precious tears of new-born Freedom fell— 

And he whose harden’d heart alike had borne 

The hours of bondage and th’ oppressor’s scorn, 

The stubborn slave, by Hope’s new beams 
subdued, 

In faltering accents sobb’d his gratitude. 

Till, kindling into warmer zeal around, 

The virgin timbrel waked its silver sound ; 

And in fierce joy, no more by: doubt supprest, 

The struggling spirit throbb’d in Miriam’s 
breast. 

She, with bare arms, and fixing on the sky 

The dark transparence of her lucid eye, 

Pour’d on the winds of heaven her wild sweet 
harmony. 

“ Where now,”’ she sang, * the tall Egyptian 
spear ? 

On’s sunlike shield, and Iran’s chariot, where ? 

Above their ranks the whelming waters spread ; 

Shout, Israel! for the Lord hath triumphed !” 

And every pause between, as Miriam sang, 

From tribe to tribe the martial thunder rang ; 

And loud and far the stormy chorus spread— 

“Shout, Israel ! for the Lord hath triumphed !””* 





THE TUMULI. 


TuE Dead! the Dead! and sleep they here, 
The lost of other years— 

The Dead! the Dead! can they be here, 
Where nought of Death appears ? 


The Abbey it hath marble urn, 
The Churchyard humble stone, 
The Pyramid its spectral dead, 
The Catacomb bleach’d bone. 
But here is only sunny mound, 
So quiet in its rest, 
That though the dew be gone, the hare 
Skips fearless on its breast. 


A small green mound, a summer hill— 
Why stand and gaze we there ? 

Is it the consciousness of Death 
Upon the silent air ? 

Like Memory veiled, Tradition sits 
Beside the haunted place, 

And dimly out-lines other days— 
Men of another race. 


* We enjoy much gratification in presentin 
nificent pn bn of the lamented Bishop 





this mag- 
Calcutta’s 
poetical genius to the readers of the Literary Gazette.—Ed. 





Race of the Forest Albyn’s first, 
Is yon lone mound your grave ? 

Did the dark Druid’s mystic spell 
Open earth’s secret cave ? 


Or, rests the haughty Roman here, 
Who left his home and hearth, 
To win—O madness of mankind !— 

A grave in foreign earth ? 


Or, was the fair-haired Saxon taught 
The Victor hath his doom ? 

Or, lie here piled the Dane's fierce ranks :— 
Who of them fill this tomb ? 


Yet these, so utterly forget, 
Were heroes in their day ; 

And, like all heroes, thought their name 
Would never pass away. 


Each had their creed of faith and fame ; 
Priest’s word or Minstrel’s strain 
Promised them immortality— 
And promised it in vain. 


Here may have been shed man’s best blood, 
There woman’s bitterest tear ; 
Yet, of it all what now remains ?— 
One question—Who sleeps here ? 
L. E. L. 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 


On the recovery of Louis XV. from the ill- 
ness with which he had been attacked at Metz, 
his arrival in Paris led to great rejoicings. On 
making his entry, amidst the plaudits of the 
public and the illuminations of the houses, the 
king perceived a transparency, on which these 
words were written in large letters, ‘‘ Vive le 
Roi! Thave a Million at his service.” The king 
ordered the procession to halt, and inquired who 
was the good and generous citizen thus anxious 
to gratify his monarch’s wants; The proprietor 
of the héuse made his appearance, and ad- 
dressing the king, “‘ Sire,”’ said he, ‘‘ my name 
is Million, and my son, who is called after me, 
is at this moment in your majesty’s service.” 
The king directed the procession to proceed. 

Upon the same occasion, while the citizens 
of Paris vied with each other in testifying their 
joy at the happy event, a shoe-black, wishing to 
join in the public rejoicings, purchased a 
candle, which he cut into four pieces, and stuck 
them on the four corners of his shoe-box ; thus 
illuminating, as he said to the passers-by, ‘* the 
only spot in the world that he could call his 
own.” 


Gasconades.—A Gascon officer, who bore a 
high reputation for bravery, but who freely 
indulged in all the license of speech so common 
to the natives of his province, being engaged in 
a hot skirmish, fired one of his pistols at an 
officer of the enemy’s cavalry, and immediately 
boasted to one of his comrades that he had just 
shot one of the enemy’s officers. The other 
looking round him, ‘** How can that be? my 
friend,” said he, *“ I see nothing down.” 
“ Cap de bious,” replied the Gascon, ‘ don’t 
you see that I reduced him to powder ?” 

A young dragoon officer, belonging to the 
same province, passing in review before Louis 
XIV. his horse made so sudden a movement, 
that his cap fell to the ground. One of his 
comrades stuck the point of his sword in it, 
and handed it to him. ‘* Sandis,” exclaimed 
the Gascon, ‘‘ I would have been better pleased 
to have you stick your sword in my body than 
in my hat.” The king overhearing this answer, 
asked the dragoon the reason of it. ‘* Sire,” 
said he, ‘* I have credit with a surgeon ; but 
am not so fortunate with a hatter.” 
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A Gascon boasted in every company that he 
was descended from so ancient a family, that 
he was still paying at that very day the in- 
terest of a sum which his ancestors had bor- 
rowed to pay their expenses when they went 
to adore our Saviour at Bethlehem. 


An officer who was very far advanced in 
years, and who had been present at several 
important actions, supplicated Louis XIV., in 
very animated terms, to grant him the rank of 
lieutenant-general. ‘* I will think of it,” re. 
plied the king. ‘*I pray your majesty to do 
so quickly,” returned the brave veteran, raising 
his wig a little off his head ; “* you may judge 
by my white hairs that I have not much time 
to wait.” This freedom was not displeasing to 
the prince, and was soon followed by the pro- 
motion of the officer. 


An officer of the regiment of Orleans having 
been sent to the court with despatches of an 
agreeable purport, solicited from the monarch 
the cross of Saint Louis. ‘* You are very young, 
my friend,” said Louis XIV. ‘ Sire,’’ replied 
the officer, ‘* we do not live long in your regi- 
ment of Orleans.” 


A handsome Compliment.—A French officer 
having presented himself at the court of Vienna, 
the empress, knowing that he had been in 
company on the preceding evening with the 
Princess de * * * *, asked him if he thought it 
true, that the princess was, as report said, the 
most beautiful woman in the world. ‘* Ma- 
dame,” replied the officer, “* I thought so 
yesterday.” 


Punishment of Cowardice.—Captain Frauget, 
governor of Fontarabia, having cowardly sur- 
rendered that place to the Spaniards in 1523, 
he was condemned to be degraded from the 
ranks of the nobility. He was accordingly 
armed from head to foot, and was then placed 
upon a raised scaffold, where twelve priests, 
dressed in white surplices, chanted the vigils 
of the dead; the sentence, which declared 
the culprit a traitor, a villain, and convicted 
of falsehood and broken faith, having been 
previously read aloud. At the end of each 
psalm they made a pause, during which, a 
herald stripped the accused of some part of 
his armour, calling out at the same time, 
in a loud voice, ‘** This is the helmet of 
the coward, this is his corslet, his buckler,” 
&e. When the last psalm was finished, a 
basin of hot water was poured on his head, and 
he was then lowered from the scaffold by means 
of a rope passed under his arm-pits, Being 
stretched out upon a hurdle, he was covered 
with a funeral pall, and was carried in this 
manner to the church, where the twelve priests 
surrounded his body, and sung over him the 
psalm, Deus, :laudem meam ne tacueris, which 
contains several denunciations against traitors 
and liars.. He was then allowed to go his way, 
with the brand of infamy thus imprinted on 
his forehead for the remainder of his life.  +- 


Arnouldiana.—A lady of great beauty, but 
very deficient in other respects, having com- 
plained one day to Mademoiselle Arnould, the 
celebrated actress, of the constant annoyance 
she was exposed to by the importunate ad. 
dresses of her admirers: ‘* My dear madam,”’ 
said Mde. Arnould, “ it is easy for you to get 
rid of them; you have only to speak.” 

At a time when the same actress was living 
under the protection of a man of rank, of great 
wealth, she was surprised by him one day ¢éte- 
a-téte with a Knight of Malta. Her lover was 
much enraged at the discovery, though he him. 
self was of an inconstant disposition, “ Your 
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behaviour is very unjust,” said Mademoiselle 
Arnould; ‘ the gentleman only acts in fulfil- 
ment of his vow as Knight of Malta, in making 
war upon an infidel.” 
At the commencement of the revolution, 
having the — house at Lu- 
for the converting it into a 
a en ee hed these wan written 
up over the principal entrance, Ite, missa est. 


The power of presentiments is extraordinary. 
During the reign of terror in France, the 
Baron of Marivet was continually tormented 
by the apprehension that he should die upon a 
scaffold. All the cares of his wife were employ- 
ed unsuccessfully to calm his fears. He some- 
times indulged himself with the hope, that if 
his birth-day passed without his being arrested, 
he should be delivered from the weight which 

upon his heart, and might perhaps be 
a 1 seed one occasion, he gazed, in a fit 
of deep melancholy, upon his son, who was 
then about two years old, and exclaimed,—“ I 
shall never live to see this child in male 
clothing ;”” an observation which his lady 
carefully treasured up in her memory. The 
horrors of the Revolution —— at length 
to draw to a close, and the birth-day of 
the Baron de Marivet had arrived. His wife 
was preparing a little feast for him, upon the 
occasion, and the hour of supper was fixed upon 
for enjoying it. Wishing to give her husband 
an agreeable surprise, and to bely his presenti- 
ments, Madame de Marivet, about eleven 
o'clock, when they were just serving the dessert, 
left the table, and returning in a few moments 
after with her son in her arms, dressed like a 
sailor, she gave him to her husband, whom she 
tenderly embraced, and exclaimed,—‘“ You 
now see your son, my dear, in man’s clothing, 
and your birth-day has already passed!” ‘* Not 
yet,” was his reply, * midnight has not struck.” 
His friends shuddered at the words, and 
anxiously turned their eyes upon a time-piece, 
the fingers of which they silently regarded, as 
they moved towards the wished-for hour. It 
was just on the point of twelve, when a thun- 
dering knock was heard at the door. M. de 
Marivet turned pale; all who surrounded him 
were struck dumb with terror ; the door opened, 
and gave admission to the emissaries of the revo- 
lati committee, who were come to seize 
him. ™. de la C., whom, in a letter, he had ad- 
wised to emigrate, had not taken the precaution 
to destroy his papers. After his departure they 
had been transported, amongst his other effects, 
to the house of M. de Piepape, his grand- 
father. The: latter had -been imprisoned on 
suspicion, and seals had been placed upon the 

at his house. \ He died in prison, and 
the agents of the committee, who were present 
when the. seals were removed, found, in an 
earthen vessel, amongst some torn papers which 
were destined to be burnt, the letter in which 
M. de Marivet advised M. de la C. to emigrate. 
This letter was his sentence of condemnation. 
M. de Marivet was summoned before the revo- 
lutionary tribunal, condenined to death, and 
lost his head upon the scaffold, just before 
Thermidor. 


[_ 
DRAMA. 
* Ne quid falsi, dicere audeat; deinde 

Ne quid veri, non audeat.” 

DRURY LANE. 
Amonast the recruits who have enlisted 
under Mr. Price’s banners, and that have not 
yet been regularly attested by us, we find the 
following names; Mr, Burke and Mr. South- 
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well, from Dublin ;.Mr. Hooper, from Liver- 
pool; and Mr. Thompson, from York. Mr. 
Burke, the first upon the list, made his débit 
in the comedy of the Rivals, and selected the 
chivalrous and gentlemanly Sir Lucius, as the 
character which, we presume, he considered 
himself competent to fill. Mr. Burke is, in 
figure, rather of an ordinary cut,—what in a 
female would be called dowdy,—and his face is 
round, and wanting in expression. His brogue, 
which in such parts is an affair of no mean 
importance, is neither “ rich nor rare ;” and 
his style of acting, though perfectly inoffensive, 
can hardly be honoured with any better title 
than that of bare respectability. One piece of 
advice, however, we will take the liberty. to 
give him, and that is, never to ‘‘ speak more 
than is set down for him.”” The interpolation 
of a vulgar sentiment, either in bad English or 
bad Irish, is an unwarrantable liberty on the 
part of any actor whatever; but when She- 
ridan is the author so treated, and the offender 
one who appears for the first time in the me- 
tropolis, the impropriety becomes doubly glar- 
ing and disgusting. To Mr. Wallack, who 
played Captain Absolute, we are sorry to find 
it necessary to apply a similar remark. He 
will know to what we allude :—we mean the 
conclusion of his speech to Lydia, in which he 
describes her miniature. A  stage-manager 
ought to set a better example. Faudkland was 
played, for the first time, by Bennett, but we 
cannot congratulate him upon his performance 
of it. He was too formal, constrained, and 
artificial, both in action and delivery. Mrs. Da- 
vison’s Julia, though not so juvenile in ap- 
pearance as we could have wished, had, never- 
theless, many touches of feeling and good taste. 
The rest as usual. 

On Saturday Mr. Hooper made his entrée 
as Colonel Briton, in the Wonder; and after- 
wards performed Alfred Highflyer, in a Roland 
for an Oliver. This gentleman has some 
likeness to Charles Kemble in the face, and 
seems to have taken Elliston for his model as 
an actor; but he has neither the gentlemanly 
deportment of the one, nor the dry humour of 
the other. His voice is “ harsh and unmu- 
sical ;? and his manner savours too much of 
loudness and vulgarity. He has since tried 
his strength at Mercutio; but in this beautiful 
and whimsical creation of the poet, he was 
wider from the mark than ever. We certainly 
have no wish, when we inquire for him again, 
to learn that ‘* he is a grave man;"’ but: if he 
be of any. value to the ‘‘ place from whence he 
came,”’ we shall be most happy to hear that 
he has once more arrived safely at Liverpool. 

Mr. Thompson, who had the assurance to 
undertake Emery’s part in a Roland for an 
Oliver, is hardly worthy of a line. The man 
who e him must have been both deaf 
and blind, He has not even the er of 
speaking so as to be understood. The whole 
farce was, indeed, disgracefully acted: 

Of Mr. Southwell, who assumed the very 
arduous character of Romeo, we are disposed to 
entertain a more favourable opinion than of 
all the other “ first appearances’’ put together. 
He is very youthful, with an exceedingly slight 

, and rather an effeminate countenance. 
In voiee he bears a striking resemblance to 
Macready ; and has evidently taken that gen- 
tleman for the of his professional idolatry. 
With a host of faults, including a painful ra- 
pidity of utterance, a redundancy of action, and 
@ perpetual stamp with his ‘ right foot for- 
ward,’’—he is, nevertheless, so much in ear- 
nest, and is, in occasional bursts, so ardent and 


he will, we have little doubt, become, at no 
distant period, a very useful, if not a 
clever performer. So much for the novelties of 
Drury Lane, The numbers are greatly in. 
creased ; but the talent remains much where it 
was. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


Own Wednesday evening, after the comedy of 
the Provoked Husband, in which Lord Townly 
was admirably played by C. Kemble, and Lady 
Grace no less ably filled by Mrs. Faucit, there 
was a revival of the musical entertainment of 
the Castle of Sorrento. This little drama, 
which is a translation from a French piece, 
called Le Prisonnier, ou la Ressemblance, was 
produced, many summers ago, at the Haymar. 
ket; and as it contained a passable scene or 
two of equivoque and mistake, and had the 
good fortune to be acted by Jack Johnstone, 
Fawcett, and others of equal eminence, was for 
a single season tolerably popular. Now it has 
been raked out of the dust for the purpose of 
introducing to the stage Miss Cawse, a pupil 
of Sir George Smart’s, a young lady of appa. 
rently slender talent, about a decent third-rate 
actress and singer, with which particular class 
the pay-list of both theatres is already unne. 
cessarily loaded. She was received with indul. 
gence and applause; but Miss Love, with all 
her affectation, was worth a hundred such. 
The piece, upon the whole, went off heavily, 
and will probably, after another night’s per. 
formance, return quietly to its repose upon that 
shelf from which ft ought never to have been 
removed. 


ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 


Turis theatre ended its too brief season on 
Thursday, inconveniently in the week for us to 
do full justice to its deserts. It is not to the 
liberality of Mr. Arnold, in producing a con- 
stant succession of novelties in an excellent 
style, that we are disposed to pay our highest 
tribute of approbation, much as we think he 
merits in that respect ; but we feel that a great 
deal more is due to his taste and judgment. 
None of the new pieces have failed of success ; 
nor ought any of them to have failed: for 
there is less of bolstering up (if any) at this 
theatre than in other places which we could 
name; and in the musical department it has 
g far beyond all rivalry. ‘The Freysohiits, 

t year, gave almost a new tone to our 
national music ; and the great theatres, follow- 
ing the example set by this small one, brought 
over Weber, which confirmed the feeling, 
though his unfortunate death prevented its 
being cultivated farther than by the perform- 
ance of Oberon. Again, striking out an ori- 
ginal and delightful track, Mr. Arnold has 
given us the Oracle, with the choruses, and all 
the concerted pieces played and sung as only a 
Master could direct. By this he has increased 
our stock of musical ideas, and improved the 
general ear, to make it relish what is truly 
good. His example will probably be followed 
again; but we ought not to forget that it is to 
his discrimination and exertions that we owe 
so much. The early part of his season was, we 
have heard, not productive. It happened this 
year, that even climate, with politics and fashion 
(i. ¢. elections and going out of town), were 
against him; but during the latter portion of 
it the house has been nightly crowded, and we 
trust he has made up his lee-way. The com- 
pany has been powerful, Miss Kelly, Miss 
Paton, Mathews, Bartley, Wrench, T. P. 
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not in their lines of acting: * nor 
must we forget later stage aspirants to popu- 
larity, of rising talent—Pearman, Sapio, Tay- 
jeure's, Goward, Hamilton, Southwell, Carr, 
Boden, Chapman, Thorne, Aitkins, Bennett, 
J, Bland, Penson; and, in short, a well- 
ysorted company, in which there was a gra- 
dation of powers and mediocrity, as must be 

ted, but no barbarous imbecility and folly, 
to spoil, by juxta-position, the foremost efforts 
ofthe accomplished player. Upon the whole, 
ye warmly approve of the conduct of this 
theatre, as advocated by Sir William Buffer 
Bartley, at its close, and should think London 
destitute of sense if it were not greatly en- 





VARIETIES. 

Melancholy Catastrophe.—It is our painful 
duty to communicate to our readers the sudden 
death of the infant-butterfly which we men- 
timed in our last Number. It appears from 
the French papers that its mortal remains have 
been deposited in a phial of spirits of wine by 
its inconsolable parents. Will it be believed, 
that, in this “* enlightened ”’ age, the possibility 
of the production of this unhappy insect in the 
manner originally alleged, has been the subject 
of grave and learned discussion in France!!! 

French Canals.—The execution of a pro- 
jected carial, to unite the Rhine and the Seine, 
is at present the object of contest between two 
companies; the one under a M. Brisson, the 
other under a M. Albert. Cannot some of our 
English Speculators, whe are amusing them- 
selves with being in at the death of companies, 
go over and lend them a lift ? 

A Hit.—On M. Bignon, a man of very 
little information or nt, being appointed 
keeper of the royal library at Paris, M. d’Ar. 
genson, whe well knew his veces: i fora 
trust of that nature, said to him, “ M. Big- 
non, you have now a fine opportunity of learn- 
ing to read.” 

The Fine Arts.—The King of France has 
sent a gold medal to Mr. Williams, in token of 
his admiration of that artist’s exquisite Views 
in Greece.. His Majesty has, at the same time, 
written a letter expressing in feeling terms his 
recollections of the ‘kindness which, during 
adverse times, he received in Scotland. 

French Renegadoés.—Recollections of Greece 
during the campaign of 1825, have recently 
been published at Paris. They are written by 
a M. Lauvergne, and contain historical and 
biographical sketches of Ibrahim, Khourchid, 
Seve, Mari, and the other generals of the 

ish army in the Morea.—Mari, originally 
a Corsican, calls himself Bekir-Aga. He is 
small in stature; his complexion is yellow ; 
his eyes, blue and piercing, vibrate, when he 

at any one, like the balance-wheel of a 
watch. In the first instance he warmly es- 
poused the cause of the Greeks; but he says 
that their ingratitude induced him to abandon 
them. He was a captain of infantry under 
Buonaparte, possesses notes of his former cam- 
Paigns, and is now en, in writing an 
account of the expedition of which he forms a 
part. One of the instructors of Ibrahim’s 
army, he has translated into the Turkish lan- 
guage, L’Ecole du Soldat. But he professes 
singular scruples ; he refuses himself to draw 





* ‘ Lines of acting” is a capital phrase. By such lines, 
wel performers refuse all parts they do not like; but 
one of the most strik my of better managed 
theatres is that actors uine abilities and consequent 
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though he teaches the Arabs to do so! He 
declares also that if he would have renounced 
his religion, the Pacha would have made him a 
Bey. This, however, does not prevent him 
from being jealous of the elevation of Séve to 
that dignity.—Séve, otherwise Soliman-Bey, is 
above the middle size; his head is large, his 
figure stout, his eyes are blue and piercing. 
He wears enormous mustachios, which he is 
continually curling. He speaks French re- 


whom he has settled a pension of two thousand 


orders, and was one of General Grouchy’s 
aides-de-camp at the battle of Waterloo. 
Apprehensive of annoyance on the restoration 
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of the Bourbons, he embarked for Egypt, and 
entered Alexandria with an old black coat and 
twenty-seven francs, composing all his fortune. 
The Pacha wishing to see him, told him that 
he had no occasion for him, but that he would 
allow him twenty piastres a day to live upon. 
Soon after he made him a kind of spy ; then, 
the first instructor of his army. Finally, he 
offered to raise him to the dignity of Bey, if he 
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would renounce his religion. Séve listened 
very philosophically to the persuasions of the 


gray eyes ; his complexion is ruddy and freckled ; 
and he is always laughing: his age is 37. 
Nothing in his appearance indicates a superior 
character, or remarkable qualities. He is said 
to be ferocious and cruel ; but those dispositions 
do not shew themselves in his physiognomy. 
He is subject to an intermittent cerebral dis- 
order, the effects of which manifest themselves 
in convulsive movements, and loud and jerking 
intonations of voice. 

Ammunition Carriages.— By order of the 
French Minister of War, a committee of officers 
appointed by the Governor of the School of 
Artillery at Thoulouse, has been making a 
variety of iments, which lasted for twelve 
days, over an extent of fifty leagues of ground, 
with two ammunition carriages, on a new 
model ; and which (as their report states) were 
conducted, very successfully, over the most diffi- 
eult and mountainous tracks. We are much 
afraid that similar improvements do not readily 
find their way into use in this country. It 
belongs to the most defective and ill-constitu 
branch of our public service. 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 
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This day is published, handsomely printed, in 6 vols. 8vo. with a 
Portrait, price 32. 182. in boards, the third Edition, of 


HE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN 
MILTON. With Notes of various Authors, and other 
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o. 


In 3 vols. 8vo. with numerous E vings, 2/. 12s. 6d. boards. 


En f ti Muscl d 
Py aI gy merle 
ter-| . 8d Edition, M. Me. 6d. 
eng vi the Arteries. By Charles 


mperial Svo. 15s. boards; or with Plates, finely coloured, 
MU. 1s. boards. 


A PP 2: the same Author, Jai 
Course of the Nerves. Price 1. wings, a ning a 
The Anptumy of the Brain, explained in a 
Series of Engravings, tifully coloured, royal 4to. 2/. ¢. bds. 
spointing out to the 


e fo di 
rate Surgery, foun ve 


ofthe most frequent 
Ty ta ras toeulject. 
“4 


This day is — in 8vo. price 7s. — the 2d Edition, 
orrected and improved, 


XTRACTS from GREEK AUTHORS, 
with Notes and a Vocabulary. aoe the Use of the Janler 
Greek Class in the reas of Gl 
By D. DFORD, - Ox 
Professo! el Gut in the University of Glasg 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and adr. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 
be had, by the same Author, 
. bound, the 8d Edition, enlarged and 
‘ improved, of 
Introduction to the Writing of Greek. For 
the Use of the Junior Greek Class in the University of Glasgow. 


Of whom ma; 
In 12mo. price 3s. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
This day, in post 8vo. 98. 6d. 


Rove NOTES taken during some rapid 

Journeys across the P: the Andes. 

APTAIN FRA A CIS | BOND EAD, 

The Giiehdae of the Rio Plata Mining Association. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day is published. 
DAY of JUDGMENT, the ROVING 
Sane, and other POEM 
=“ RAN DELL 





This day is published, in 4to. price 2s. 6d. stitched, 


A CHARGE delivered to the CLERGY of 
the ARCHDEACONRY of DERBY, at the Visitations of 
Derby and Chesterfield, June 1825 and June 1896; and published 
at their request. 
y the Rev. S. BUTLER, D.D. F.R.S. 
Archdeacon of Derby, and Head Master of .. aap. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green: 





Handsomely printed, in 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait oe Author, 
a Fac-Simile of his Writing, p' 


EMOIRS of the LIFE pe i WRITINGS 
of LINDLEY MURRAY, in a Series of Letters. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
Witha eg anda a of the Memoirs. 
y ELIZABETH FRANK. 
Published by B. 2. 


rown, Green ; and 
Harvey and Darton, 


yey and 
: and by Wilson and nd Bons, York. 


This day is published, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 7. 7s. in boards, 
the 4th Edition of 
ATRIARCHAL TIMES; or, the Land 
of Canaan: in Seven Books. Founded on the Holy Scrip. 
By MISS O'KEEFFE. 


Printed for C. ce J.R St. Paul’s Churchyard 
d Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 


an, 





tures. 








lustrations of the Great Operations of Sur- 
gery. In large 4to. with 90 Plates, price 3/. 15s. plain, or Si. 5¢. 


coloured Im; 

Observations ; bei! 
Report of Cases in Surgery. Parts I. to 
Plates, 6c. each. art 


a Quarterly 
y+» illustrated wi 


A Treatise on the Diseases of the Urethra, 
vote Uatncrta, Prostate, and Rectum. 8vo. 3d Edition, price 


An Exposition of the Natural System of the 


Nerves of the Human Body. 8vo. 15s. pmhing = 
Printed for 





Just published, Svo. 3s. stitched, 
LAIN ADVICE to the PUBLIC to 
facilitate the MAKING of THEIR pm 4 WILLS, 
* Peis Hitele book peters « ote early th to perform 
bed ttle nts out very c! y Ay? > 
one of the most essential duties of every rational being-"—Lite- 
rary Gazette, Sept. 
“A very useful little bapa abounding with valuable hints.” 
—Literary Ma, 
« We have Kore a a od ‘manual, with the aid of which, unless 
in cases, any one may him: 
safely and ineelligibly bequeath, to whom and where he likes, 
whatever he may have been able to scrape together.”—“ 5; 
formule are appended.” —Monthly on European Magczine, 











Orme, Brown, and Green, 
Rew; and T, Cadell, Strand. 


IN THE PRESS. 


The Gieving New Works will be vs in October, by 
olburn, 8, New Burlington Street. 
HE TORR HILL. By the Author of 
“ Brambletye House.” 3 vols. post =a 
« Oh! what was love made for, if ’tis not the sam: 
Through joy as through torments, through gory and shame? 
1 know not, I ask not, if guilt’s in that hea 
1 but know that I love thee, whatever ioe art! "_.T. Moore, 
2. Recollections of the Lafo of John O'Keeffe, 
(the celeb a Comic Dri ritten by Himself. ‘And 
compris - v curious “a original Anecdotes of 
distinguished Persons of his time, in England and Ireland, from 
i = 1755 to the present time. In 2 vols. 8vo. yy 4 
3. A Second Series of Tales of the O'Hara 
Family. 3 vols. post 8vo. 7 
4. Personal Narrative of a Journey from 
India to England, by Bassorah, Bagdad, the Ruins of my = 
Curdistan, the Court of Persia, the Banks of the Caspian Sea, 
Astrachan, Nishney Novogorod, Moscow, and St. Fotenian, 
in the Year 18%. By Captain the Hon. George Keppell. 
5. Memoirs of the Life of Mrs. Siddons. 
By James Boaden, Esq. ‘Interspersed with Anecdotes of Authors 
and Actors, and ae Hy as a Companion to the Author's Lifeof 
her Brother, Mr. Kemble. Printed uniformly, in 2 vols. 8vo. 
with a fine Portrait, engraved by Turner, from a Picture by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, Price 28s. 


6. Tales of a Voyager. 3 vols. post 8vo, 
7. Memoirs of the Life of Dr. Parr, by the 


Rev. William Field. 8vo. Portrait. 


8. Truckleborough Hall; a Novel. In three 


vols. 





aa —M ungo, can you be honest ? 
Mungo.—Vat you give me, massa ? 

9. The Young Rifleman’s Comrade ; 3 or, 
Narrative of his Military Ad and Ship- 
wreck. Edited by Gotthe, and nay uniformly py “ The 
Adventures of a Young Rifleman.” In 1 vol. post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 


10. Napoleon in the other World. Editions 
in French and English. 1 vol. 
ll. A 2d Edition of “the Adventures of p 


Young Rifleman. 1 vol. 9s. 6d. 
On pn bene! l4th, will be pentnad, ¢ = 1st Number, 
ag Oe jarge 
| aw oat price ls. 


Mneiric A St raven ‘AP. 


PLIED to the USEFUL and FINE ARTS. 
ARON C LES DUPIN, 








‘echanics’ Tstinction, & &c, &e. ke. 
Arts, will be 
on the 15th and last days 
th; and two Numbers, to > be had at the end of the 
aon th, -_ Cy a ast, price ¢. Ten Numbers, or five 
‘arts, will complete 
Printed for Chutes Tai, 6, 63, Fleet Street ; and sold ye Tait, 
at Edinburgh; Robertson and Atkinson, page og! Ki 
— Co. Dublin; and by all the Booksellers in United ne 
jom. 





LONDON: Printed the Proprietors, and Published — 
Saturday, by W. fa at the ste rigs Stand Cp 
OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, Waterloo 
7, South Moulton Street, Osford Street sold clay J 

R Exchange; E. Mar’ ve Ma 
gete Hill; a. Black, Rdinburgh:s W. Ac phen, olsegon: 
and J. Cumming, Dublin. 





Oct. Ist. 
; Printed for W. R. Goodluck, 80, Cornhill. 


J. MOYES, Temple Printing Office, Bouyerie Street- 





